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q ISTORICALLY, books have been the great 
engines of persuasion in the sense that they 
condition the minds of men to new ideas, 
| drives, and values.” 

' This quote somehow got into our notebook with 
' no source indicated, but we'll use it anyway, for 
’ it strikes the note we want in a special issue on read- 
ing for teachers. 

| Perhaps it is true, as Professor Trotzig sorrowfully 

_ concludes in his article beginning on page 360, that 
the influence of the written word is on the wane 
in our society. But American educators are still 
great believers in the need to read. To paraphrase 
Scott: Breathes there a teacher with soul so dead, 
who never to himself hath said, to read is my own, 
my professional responsibility? 

To judge by one hundred or more questionnaire 
responses your editor has received, most teachers 
have a strong guilt feeling about the laxity of their 
reading habits. Sir Walter again: If such there 
breathe, go, mark him well; the wretch shall go down 
unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

For every Finis Engleman (executive secretary, 
AASA) who says, “He who goes to bed without two 
good and rollicking books near his pillow neglects 
the opportunity of fun in the night,” there are a 
dozen Lawrence O. Lobdells (principal, Valley 
Stream, N. Y.), who say, “Quite obviously, I should 
read more books.” 

Well, let’s get with it. Most of us have a vacation 
coming up, and some ninety-five books for teachers 
are listed or reviewed in this issue. Most of them can 
be borrowed at any good library; or you can pool 
resources with colleagues and actually buy a few of 
them. As for the remainder of this editorial, it is just 
filler, suitable only for the compulsive reader. 


| hom questionnaire mentioned above asked a num- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappans, including many who 
hold positions of prominence, about their profession- 
al and general reading. Besides giving us the titles 
of most of the books reviewed in this issue, it pro- 
vides some insights into the reading habits of the 
male educator in America. 

First of all, he deplores his inability to read every- 
thing he thinks he ought to read. Very typical is the 
complaint of Paul R. Bowers (principal, Eureka, 
Calif.): “I wish that community responsibilities were 
not quite so heavy so I could have more time to 
refresh the mind with good literature, both profes- 
sional and of a general nature.” 

But the average Phi Delta Kappan manages to 
read more or less regularly five professional journals 





and at least three general periodicals. The top pro- 
fessional journals in the composite list are the Phi 
Delta Kappan (of course) and the NEA Journal, 
plus the appropriate state association journal. After 
these, but read by much smaller numbers, come 
The Nation’s Schools, The School Executive, Edu- 
cational Leadership, School and Society, The AAUP 
Bulletin, The Personnel and Guidance Journal, The 
American School Board Journal, Clearing House, 
Review of Educational Research, Higher Education, 
Journal of Educational Research, and some fifty-two 
others, mostly of a highly specialized character. 

More catholic is the professional educator’s taste 
in general periodicals. Respondents listed a total of 
seventy-eight different magazines, from Life to 
Gourmet. The most popular are the journals that 
attempt to keep their readers up to date on the 
passing scene, but the more scholarly magazines are 
well represented too, and not a single respondent 
mentioned Dick Tracy Comics. Most widely read 
among Phi Delta Kappans are Life, Time, The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Harper's, The Reader's Digest, 
Newsweek, U. S. News and World Report, The At- 
lantic, National Geographic, Holiday, The Reporter, 
The Saturday Review, and The New Yorker. 

Mentioned by five or more respondents are Better 
Homes and Gardens, Consumer Reports, Changing 
Times, The Scientific Monthly, Esquire, American 
Heritage, Sports Illustrated, Coronet, Fortune, The 
New York Times Magazine, The Rotarian, and— 
believe it or not—American Rifleman. 

Magazine tastes of schoolmen in leadership posi- 
tions contrast significantly with those of men who 
hold routine jobs. The former mentioned such maga- 
zines as Harper’s, The Atlantic, The New Yorker, 
and The Saturday Review more frequently and were 
less avid consumers of The Reader’s Digest, SatEve- 
Post, Life, and National Geographic. 

It would be difficult to generalize about the books 
our respondents listed as being worth-while for edu- 
cators. But it should be noted that relatively few 
respondents could recommend books of a non-pro- 
fessional character which they have “read and en- 
joyed in the past year or so.” Titles of professional 
works seemed to come more easily to mind. Yet 
the number of titles in this area is so large, and pro- 
fessional interests of Phi Delta Kappans are so va- 
rious, that the editor was hard put to find twenty 
so generally favored that they have been reviewed 
in this issue. But the job has been done, and we 
hope that you will enjoy the results. 

We'd like to thank publicly the many good Phi 
Delta Kappans who served as reviewers.—S. E. 
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It IS One World 


WorLD HoriIZoNS FOR TEACHERS, by 
Leonard S. Kenworthy. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1952. xii and 142 
pp. $3.25. 


He who runs may read this book, but one ven- 
tures to predict that he will return to it, impressed 
not merely by the clarity, directness, and strength 
of its composition but even more by the sense 
of urgency in its contents that the author him- 
self feels and does not fail to convey. Though 
in his analysis of world conditions today he 
concludes there may be justification for more 
hope than despair, seeing, for instance, in the 
U.N. and its specialized agencies man’s most 
promising effort to achieve world community, the 
author insists that the times demand teachers 
with world horizons and the involvement of all 
concerned with the education of children and 
youth in the promotion and fostering of world- 
mindedness. The need and the aim are nothing 
less than the ultimate establishment of a world 
unified and at peace, though characterized and 
enriched by diversities of cultures. 

This book thus deals with a theme as large 
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as the world itself, the world of the second half 
of the twentieth century, and the author does not 
hesitate to depict the aims and conditions of 
the education ideally required or to portray the 
qualities ideally required of world-minded teach- 
ers: yet it is a small book—commendably small 
—and it is steadfastly realistic. While one’s hori- 
zons are expected to be extensive, nevertheless 
there is recognized here the need for attention 
to immediate and practical opportunities, and for 
effective selection in the scope of one’s interests, 
studies, and participation. At a first encounter one 
might well wonder whether “world horizons,” 
“world-mindedness,” “world-community,” “world- 
minded teachers” are terms that have any prac- 
tical meaning: in this book they do. A less ef- 
fective treatment might have started off with def- 
inition of terms; here one finds the essential mean- 
ings tucked away in the general trend of des- 
cription and in proper context and perspective. 

Thus we read that “the basic test of world-mind- 
edness is the ability of a person to accept other 
individuals despite differences in race, nationality, 
sex, religion, educational background, or socio- 
economic status ....” , or again: “In his study 
of other countries and cultures the world-minded 
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teacher attempts to realize the common humanity 


which underlies all differences. . . . ” It is the 
creation of world-mindedness that the author is 
concerned about—in the prospective teacher, in 
the teacher-in-service, in teachers of teachers, 
and in all administrative control of means and 
facilities—and through all of these ultimately in 
children and youth, since as he points out later, 
“the creation of world-mindedness is basically a 
job for guidance of children and youth.” 

Thus the structure of the book and its reason- 
ing are clear. What is needed most of all at 
every age level is “a new education—an educa- 
tion for world-mindedness,” and since the teach- 
er is ever “the keystone of any educational en- 
terprise,” the new education calls for a new type 
of teacher. Much of the stimulating substance of 
this book therefore describes the qualities of 
world-minded teachers and how these may be de- 
veloped in both pre-service and in-service teach- 
ers. Towards the end of the second chapter, 
which in itself merits the attention of any and 
every teacher, the author concludes that “if the 
teacher is an integrated individual, rooted in his 
own culture and yet appreciative of the finest in 
other cultures, and alert to the contemporary 
world scene, he will realize acutely the need for 
a different type of world from the one in which 
we are now living.” 

Having described the characteristics needed in 
teachers, the author presents the features of a 
complementarily effective teacher education 
program for world-mindedness and in subsequent 
chapters considers how such a program may be 
initiated and how best the desired qualities in 
teachers may be developed and fostered. A num- 
ber of points are given particular stress. One is 
that world-mindedness is not to be regarded as 
a kind of appendix or afterthought but rather 
must belong with and arise from every aspect 
of any well-integrated scheme of teacher educa- 
tion. Again and again he stresses the importance 
of a knowledge of how attitudes are formed or 
changed, and the importance of a strong faith in 
humanity. He thus acknowledges indebtedness to 
psychology and to the social sciences generally, 
and the need to give attention to the development 
of a philosophy of life and education which will 
serve to give and sustain the patience, persistence, 
and perspective required in so challenging an 
outlook and task. 

Since, as the author points out, there is no 
single pattern of initiating and conducting ap- 
propriate efforts and activities in fostering world- 
mindedness, the remainder of the book is real- 
istically, and surely hearteningly, concerned with 
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practical suggestions; with reviews of attractive, 
effectual methods and practices in certain schools, 
colleges, universities and communities in the 
United States (and Canada, one is pleased to 
note, in one or two instances); with the oppor- 
tunities that many students and teachers may have 
for periods of traveling or residing abroad or for 
association for a time with persons from abroad 
in their schools and colleges; and with consider- 
ation of the many sources and kinds of materials 
that are available and may suitably be used at 
different or all levels of educational endeavor. 
Moreover, the practical usefulness of the book 
is extended to the final pages, where a bibliogra- 
phy arranged in broad classifications and an 
appendix in four parts direct attention to sources 
of information and guidance, and provide the 
reader with opportunity of self-assessment in 
world-mindedness. 

This book was published in 1952: the events 
of the past year or two serve but to underline 
the urgency of its appeal and the significance 
of its contents for all concerned with the edu- 
cation of rising generations. 


—Reviewed by ANDREW F. SKINNER (Gamma 
Nu 44), professor of education, Ontario College 
of Education, University of Toronto, Canada. 


One World Disintegrating? 


AN INTERNATIONAL EcoNnoMy, by Gun- 
nar Myrdal. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1956. 381 pp. $6.50. 


THE teacher and the administrator who seek 
to understand the present world situation and 
prospects for the future will be disturbed and in- 
spired by Gunnar Myrdal’s challenging book. It 
is disturbing to learn from this renowned econ- 
omist that there is a trend toward international 
economic disintegration despite the UN and for- 
eign aid programs, thanks in large part to the 
shortsightedness and ineptness of American for- 
eign policy. On the other hand, it is inspiring to 
learn that many of the industrially advanced 
countries have virtually achieved national socio- 
economic integration and that the awakening of 
the underdeveloped countries of the world is 
evidence of the widespread acceptance of the 
Western ideals of liberty and equality of oppor- 
tunity. ; 

The author of An American Dilemma, who is 
now executive secretary of the UN Economic 
Commission for Europe, makes clear in the pre- 
face that he is excluding from major consideration 
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the Cold War; however, he acknowledges that the 
Cold War is probably the greatest single obstacle 
to international economic integration and that 
the deterioration of American foreign relations 
is due in part to our concentration on defense 
and our anti-Communistic motivation. 

Myrdal’s analysis of the current situation is 
discouraging despite his best efforts to propose 
practical solutions to current problems and to 
reassure us that changes in policy could change 
the trend toward international economic disinte- 
gration. 

The prospect is dark indeed as Myrdal sees it. 
The industrially advanced countries are unable 
or unwilling to stabilize economic relations among 
themselves. The underdeveloped countries are un- 
able to achieve national economic integration 
without a freer flow of labor, capital, and trade. 
Foreign aid is inadequate and unilateral, which 
makes it suspect. There is a general unwillingness 
to face the facts and discuss the issues of inter- 
national economy, particularly in the United 
States. In fact, Myrdal concludes, no government 
and no political party in any country is facing 
up to the problem. The trend is toward greater 
and greater world inequality; the rich nations are 
becoming richer and the poor nations are be- 
coming poorer. This trend persists, Myrdal as- 
serts, despite the good intentions of UN organiza- 
tions and the “generosity” of the United States. 

Myrdal addresses himself first to the over-all 
problem of international economic disintegration 
which threatens the peace of the world no less 
than the more obvious Soviet ambitions. The 
underlying cause is the failure of governments 
and peoples alike to understand that international 
solidarity is prerequisite to economic integration. 
International solidarity in turn is a projection of 
national solidarity, which Myrdal believes is de- 
termined by the value premises of liberty and 
equality of opportunity. It is not a matter of 
economics per se; fundamental changes in social 
relations must occur internationally as they have 
occurred in the more advanced nations, changes 
predicated upon the assumption that the “welfare 
state” is the highest realization of democratic 
government. 

Not content with the abstract suggestion that 
government and society must become interna- 
tional in thought and action if they are to become 
so in fact, Myrdal considers the specific problems 
involved, pin-points causes, and proposes solu- 
tions. 

Most of the industrially advanced countries 
have virtually achieved economic integration; that 
is, they offer the individual a relatively wide 
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range and equality of opportunity under condi- 
tions of steady economic progress. The. under- 
developed countries seek to move toward “such 
national economic integration” by adopting the 
Western ideals despite differences of language, 
custom, and stage of industrial development. 
However, a high degree of national economic 
integration tends to deter progress toward inter- 
national economic integration, although it is a 
necessary preliminary thereto. The solution is not 
a simple one, for it requires fundamental changes 
in popular attitudes supplanting the spirit of na- 
tionalism with a spirit of internationalism. Myrdal 
is far from optimistic on this score. The failure 
of the West-European economic union he cites 
as an example of the failure to recognize the 
interrelationships of social and economic prob- 
lems. 

Myrdal outlines reforms which would lead to 
improved trade relations, greater mobility of la- 
bor, and greater availability of capital, essential 
factors in moving toward greater international 
economic integration. Myrdal’s attack upon inter- 
national aid given unilaterally by the United 
States for strategic reasons is sharp and bitter. 
He feels that its effects upon both receiver and 
giver are unfortunate and pleads for international 
aid dispensed internationally through a UN agen- 
cy and contributed by all of the industrially ad- 
vanced countries. In the final analysis, it will be- 
come necessary to have an organized interna- 
tional system which will act to redistribute the 
wealth among all of the nations just as the oper- 
ation of the welfare state tends to redistribute 
wealth among the people of the nation. 

There is danger that the Soviet plan for na- 
tional economic integration, although it does not 
involve equality of opportunity, may appeal to 
the underdeveloped countries more than the ill- 
formulated and poorly-organized gestures of the 
non-Soviet world. The underdeveloped countries 
seek to become economically integrated without 
undergoing the usual period of capital accumula- 
tion and development of consumption standards. 
They are trying to accomplish the impossible: to 
adopt the ideal of equality of opportunity at the 
same time that they transform a primitive colonial 
economy into a modern industrial economy. 

To become economically integrated, the under- 
developed countries must not only have much 
more capital than is being made available now, 
but, as governments, they need to deal with the 
tremendous social problems facing them. Tech- 
nical assistance from other countries is not 
enough. In a long chapter dealing with the com- 
mercial policy of the underdeveloped countries, 
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Myrdal urges that the advanced countries let 
down all bars to imports from the underdevel- 
oped countries while allowing such countries to 
restrict their own imports, in the interest of their 
national economic integration. To the outraged 
American industrialist, Myrdal replies that the 
volume of such imports into the United States 
would not be nearly the disaster he anticipates, 
and furthermore the advanced countries need to 
make sacrifices to help the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

The closing chapter is aptly entitled “The 
World Adrift,” and begins with the disheartening 
statement that attempts to chart a course face 
almost insurmountable difficulties. But if it is 
conceded that nothing can be done on a grand 
scale to change the attitudes of peoples and gov- 
ernments, solutions to specific problems are pos- 
sible. The advanced nations can coordinate their 
national policies more closely; the underprivil- 
eged nations can join forces to increase their 
bargaining power; aid and capital can be made 
available through UN agencies in larger amounts; 
and the advanced countries can make possible 
a freer movement of trade and persons to and 
from their countries. Myrdal closes the book on 
a note of optimism, “We have the freedom to 
readjust our policies and thereby, to deflect and 
change the trends.” 

Congressmen debating foreign aid; representa- 
tives of our government charged with administra- 
tion of aid and technical assistance; and educators 
concerned about the realization of the principles 
of the UN charter should read this book. In it 
is food for urgent and painful cogitation about 
the role of the United States in the world today 
and from it will come a vision of the world as it 
might be to inspire their thoughts and guide their 
hands and words. 

For the political and social economist there is 
more, much more than is reported here. Extended 
editorial footnotes, a lengthy bibliography, and a 
“Methodological Note on the Concepts and the 
Value Premises” are included in the Appendix. 


—Reviewed by DonaLp E. Birp (Gamma 1465), 
professor of economics and history, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Mo. 





“It has been estimated that even after sterilizing 68 
generations of the feeble-minded, a project that would 
take until somewhere around the year 4000, the world 
would still have a good many feeble-minded people, 
perhaps actually a tenth as many as today. One of the 
most important things the psychologists have learned 
about intelligence, in the last analysis, is that you can’t 
do much about it."—ERNEsT HAVEMANN, in Jan. 14, 
1957, Life 
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New Horizons FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS, by J. Lloyd Trump. Pub- 
lished by Commission on the Experi- 
mental Study of the Utilization of the 
Staff in the Secondary School, 200 Greg- 
ory Hall, Urbana, Illinois, 1957. 35 pp. 
50c. 


Epucators everywhere have been wringing 
their hands over the current teacher shortage in 
our nation’s schools. With wrinkled forehead 
and worried eyes they look around and find more 
children to educate than ever before and fewer 
teachers to educate them. And they know better 
than anyone that the youth of today need more 
years of education than the youth of any gener- 
ation in the past. 

J. Lloyd Trump, professor of education at the 
University of Illinois, offers new hope for teach- 
ers and administrators in a small book just pub- 
lished by the Commission on the Experimental 
Study of the Utilization of the Staff in the Sec- 
ondary School. Trump is Commission director. 

His book advocates no single solution to the 
teacher shortage problem but urges school sys- 
tems to undertake experimental studies, to delve 
into the mechanism of their system and to seek 
answers to some burdensome questions. 

Basically, Trump advocates larger classes and 
utilization of non-professional personnel in the 
classroom. His reasoning, and it is logical, is that 
we shouldn’t condemn large classes in our sec- 
ondary schools until we have proven that they 
can’t work. 

The teacher, he says, is no longer an individual 
who knows all and communicates all to a learner 
in a relatively limited environment. The teacher 
today, he claims, is more a guide and consultant, 
utilizing the information that comes out of writ- 
ing, printing, film, radio, television, and machines. 

Trump cites experiments now going on in sev- 
eral school systems across the nation and gives an 
outline of more than 100 studies which might be 
made in other systems. He does a little prophesy- 
ing about what the school of the future might do 
in regard to the use of its staff. 

The book is refreshing and stimulating. It of- 
fers no wild, impractical schemes to solve this 
very critical problem but gives us hope that 
through study, through experimentation, and 
through creativity we may come up with a work- 
able solution. If for no other reason, this alone 
recommends it as extremely worth-while reading. 


—Reviewed by H. L. SHIBLER (Sigma 559), 
general superintendent of education, Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Public Schools. 
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More Philosophy, Less Propaganda 


JoHN DEWEY: His CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE AMERICAN TRADITION, introduced 
and edited by Irwin Edman. New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1955, 322 pp. $3.50. 


It is common knowledge that our schools are 
overly crowded and inadequately staffed. There 
is general recognition of the fact that our edu- 
cational system is beset with serious financial 
problems. Yet ours is the richest nation on 
earth, with billions to spend for liquor, lip- 
stick, and Luckies. We Americans can have de- 
cent schools if we make up our minds to have 
them; but to make basic decisions in favor of 
education is something that we seem unready to 
do. Our financial problems are rooted largely in 
philosophical problems. 

One reason for the average American’s unwill- 
ingness to tax himself sufficiently for 
education is that he is not at all 
convinced that more money will 
bring good education. In fact, he 
does not have a clear conception as 
to what is good education. Mr. John 
Q. Public is bombarded with as- 
sertions about how and why his 
Johnny can’t read, write, spell, or 
figure. He hears tell of “subversive 
influences” among the youth. He 
finds it convenient to blame modern 
education for juvenile delinquency. On those oc- 
casions when he is in contact with the professional 
educator, the latter is often unsuccessful in in- 
terpreting the school program, for the educator 
is himself likely to be philosophically insecure. 
Of late, a segment of educational leadership has 
laid much stress on the improvement of tech- 
niques for public relations. While in no way dis- 
paraging this public relations movement, let us 
remember that communication techniques are 
valuable only insofar as they are used to convey 
ideas that are valuable. The school crisis de- 
mands that the educator communicate more 
meaningfully, both with laymen and with his own 
colleagues. To do this the educator must become 
less of a propagandist and more of a philosopher. 

To be a philosopher one must seriously exam- 
ine ideas. Among the ideas on education which 
are most worthy of serious examination are those 
advanced by John Dewey. Professor Dewey was 
extremely prolific, his writings including over a 
score of volumes. For the typical schoolman, 
however, rigorous reading must find a modest 
place for itself within a busy schedule of profes- 
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sional, community, and family responsibilities; 
and the reading of Dewey must find its place 
alongside the reading of other worth-while au- 
thors. For the schoolman not seeking to become a 
Deweyan scholar but wishing rather to locate 
and ponder those insights of Dewey which are 
most germane to current educational issues, the 
question arises as to which of Dewey’s works 
should be studied. 

The book for which the Phi Delta Kappan 
editor requested this review has the distinction 
of being the most recently published volume of 
Dewey’s writings. It contains seven selections, a 
highly perceptive introduction by Irwin Edman, 
a chronology and bibliography, and an index. 
The volume appears as one of a series on the 
“Makers of the American Tradition”; and, as Pro- 
fessor Edman explains, “the criteria for selection 
of material in this book have relevance to this 
sovereign theme.” Also, the reader may be pleased 
to learn, “though it has not been a 
controlling consideration, readabil- 
ity has been taken into account.” 
The book’s seven selections include 
an address delivered by Dewey at a 
celebration of his eightieth birth- 
day and excerpts from Reconstruc- 
tion in Philosophy, Human Nature 
and Conduct, Logic, Freedom and 
Culture, A Common Faith, and De- 
mocracy and Education, the last- 
named selection covering 121 pages 
and being by far the largest. This book reflects 
credit to its author-editor and to its publisher 
and can certainly be read with profit. Yet, in the 
reviewer’s opinion, it is not the best available 
instrument for grasping Dewey’s educational 
thought. 

With Edman’s contention that Democracy and 
Education is Dewey’s major, or “central” work, 
the reviewer is in agreement; especially is this 
true if one considers only Dewey’s writings on 
education. Therefore the reviewer has no com- 
plaint against the 121 pages excerpted from this 
classic; rather does his dissatisfaction concern the 
300 pages which are not so included. It has been 
said that there is no royal road to learning; and 
the reader tempted to traverse the 121 pages as a 
“short cut” to Democracy and Education should 
be forewarned that he would thus be missing en- 
tirely the chapters on “Interest and Discipline,” 
“The Nature of Method,” “The Nature of Subject 
Matter,” “Play and Work in the Curriculum,” 
“The Significance of Geography and History,” 
“Science in the Course of Study,” “Physical and 
Social Studies: Naturalism and Humanism,” “Vo- 
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cational Aspects of Education,” and “Theories 
of Knowledge.” First published in 1916, De- 
mocracy and Education remains very much alive 
in two senses: its ideas bear upon many of the 
issues of today, and the book is still in print. 

Dewey was not just prolific. He was versatile. 
His contribution was significant not only in edu- 
cational philosophy, but also in social philosophy, 
epistemology, logic, and esthetics. The book, 
John Dewey, deserves commendation for its in- 
clusion of selections showing Dewey’s breadth, 
as well as his depth, of vision. Yet here, as in the 
preceding paragraph, the reviewer finds it his 
duty to compare Edman’s John Dewey somewhat 
unfavorably with another volume, in this case 
Joseph Ratner’s Intelligence in the Modern World: 
John Dewey’s Philosophy (published in 1939 in 
a Modern Library edition by Random House, now 
priced at $2.45). Ratner’s stimulating editorial 
comments run to almost 300 pages and his wide 
assortment of Deweyan selections to some 800 
pages. These selections are skillfully grouped into 
twenty-one topics, such as “Nationalism and In- 
ternationalism,” “Fundamentals of the Education- 
al Process,” “Science and Philosophy of Educa- 
tion,” ““The Schools and the Social Welfare,” “In- 
telligence in Morals,” and “The Artistic-Esthetic 
in Experience.” While it is true that the later pub- 
lication date of Edman’s book allowed it to con- 
tain certain valuable material not included by 
Ratner, it is also true that the greater length of 
Ratner’s book allowed for much valuable material 
not included by Edman. 

In charting a course of study designed to bring 
Dewey’s insights to bear upon current educational 
problems, a desirable route might be as follows: 
(1) Democracy and Education; (2) topics of in- 
terest in Ratner’s collection; (3) the two most 
recent selections in Edman’s book, which Ratner 
could not have included; and (4) interpretation 
by Edman, Ratner, and others. 

Dewey should be read with deliberation. Should 
available time be very limited, it would be better 
to read one chapter of one book reflectively than 
to engage in a sightseeing tour of Dewey’s 
complete works. Dewey should be read with a 
critical mind. To accept his views dogmatically 
would be to negate the very essence of the 
philosophy which he advocated. 

For the educator striving to become more of 
a philosopher, the task may be difficult; but one 
is not likely to be an educator in these days if he 
is merely seeking the easy way out. 

—Reviewed by Dr. IRwiIN WipEN (Lambda 
1546, Nu Field), teacher of seventh grade, Stew- 
art School, Chicago, III. 
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A Moral and Economic Wrong? 


THE NEGRO POTENTIAL, by Eli Ginzberg, 
James K. Anderson, Douglas W. Gray, 
and Robert W. Smuts. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1956. 144 pp. 
$3.00. 


r 

THE allure which a book treating the struggles, 
successes, and failures of minorities holds for 
many social scientists, educators, and liberals is 
akin to glamour. Hence glamorous—and of par- 
ticular significance today—is this book, an ap- 
praisal of the Negro’s economic, industrial, and 
educational position in the United States. The 
study was made possible by the Conservation 
of Human Resources Committee established at 
Columbia University in 1950 by General Eisen- 
hower, then president of the University. Dr. Ginz- 
berg, professor of economics in the graduate 
school at Columbia, assisted by a number of his 
colleagues, has presented some extremely il- 
luminating and timely insights and next steps in 
the education of the Negro. 

The Negro Potential deals first, in a cursory 
fashion, with the position of the Negro as it de- 
veloped between slavery and 1940. Attention is 
given to regional migration, urban migration, the 
devastating effects of poor education, and to 
political and social setbacks in the North and 
South. Almost insurmountable obstacles faced 
the Negro group as a minority during the depres- 
sion years of the thirties. Progress made toward 
removing these obstacles has resulted in the 
emergence of the “New Negro” in the most re- 
cent period, 1940 to the present. Discussing this 
period, Ginzberg and his associates evaluate 
Negro troops integrated with whites during the 
Korean war. It is this discussion in particular 
which lends credence to the theme of the book, 
that the Negro potential is not only unrealized 
but unappreciated. 

In analyzing the role of the Negro leader, the 
authors state that forthright direction must be 
given Negro groups that will result in the de- 
velopment of better habits of industry, a more 
thorough educational system, satisfactory home 
and community living, and opportunity for con- 
tinued social and cultural growth. 

The book leaves the reader with the feeling 
that the authors have proved that segregation, 
with its consequences or concomitants of inade- 
quate education, poor economic status, delimited 
opportunities, and lack of adjustment, is both 
economically and morally wrong. To this review- 
er, this means that America definitely suffers as 
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a leader of free peoples. The authors pointedly 
allude to the inconsistency of welcoming scores 
of Hungarian refugees to our land, to furnishing 
technical and economic aid to the under-de- 
veloped countries of the world, while we have 
a large disadvantaged minority in our own coun- 
try. Out of a complex maze of human and social 
forces, the authors delineate the patterns of think- 
ing which constitute the white mind and attempt 
to do the same for the Negro mind. The facts so 
systematically, logically, and accurately assembled 
have a much broader sociological message which 
finer interpretation would have brought out. 

The book shows that education for the Negro 
has been one of the most important developments 
in the United States, or even the world; and 
these authors have given the topic proper place. 
The chapters titled “The Educational Preparation 
of the Negro” and “Better Preparation to Work” 
deal with the education the Negro should have, 
how it should be administered, and the various 
influences which can change current attitudes to- 
ward these matters. 

Although it is brief, this book marks a whole- 
some and encouraging trend among the increasing 
researches and publications of liberal scholars and 
educators who clearly see the basic needs of bet- 
ter education for the Negro and the tardiness of 
progress. Now that the United States Supreme 
Court has provided the legal “go-ahead” signal 
for equal educational opportunity for minority 
groups through school integration, the Negro with 
his potential for growth can see a clear path 
ahead. 

The physical make-up of the book is excellent, 
the tables are informative, the bibliography full, 
the material well-selected, and the style clear and 
logical. This is a book which should be read not 
only by educators and social scientists but by all 
who are interested in human progress. 


—Reviewed by R. RODERICK PALMER (Sigma 
1722), assistant coordinator of student field ex- 
perience, College of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 





Every year, the world’s printing presses turn out 
5,000,000,090 books. While this figure appears astron- 
omical, it represents only two books per capita for the 
world’s population and half of this production is ab- 
sorbed by school textbooks. In addition, the world’s 
book production is highly concentrated: for example, 
three-quarters of it is in the hands of only ten coun- 
tries—From the Unesco Chronicle, March, 1957. 


“A good book is an adventure in sharing, but it is 
also an intensely personal experience. It offers fruitful 
solitude. It gives a man a chance to knit himself to- 
gether. . . . "—-NORMAN COUSINS. 
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In an Emerging Society ... 


Wuat SHALL THE HIGH SCHOOLS TEACH? 
1956 Yearbook of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA. 230 pp. 


AS the title implies, this 1956 Yearbook of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment is concerned with one of the most 
controversial current issues in American second- 
ary education. Inevitably, then, it had to be a 
book of theory. And to make it a book of theory 
is precisely what the yearbook committee of 
contributors sought to do deliberately. As is true 
in most such publications, the reader should ex- 
pect to find a central theme but no real unity in 
the several essays presented. The theme is the 
title question, “What Shall the High Schools 
Teach?” How each writer approaches this theme 
and from what vantage point he sees it is, of 
course, prescribed by the characteristics and phi- 
losophy of each. 

In the opening chapter, “The Problem of Cur- 
riculum Making: Historical Perspective,” Law- 
rence A. Cremin traces the development and re- 
lationship of an emerging American society and 
an American secondary curriculum. His basic 
thesis is that changing conceptions of the school 
follow significant changes in the society. He shows 
how the activities of professional organizations 
and various branches of the discipline first mirror 
these changes, then produce recommendations 
later adopted by the schools in practice. Finally, 
he points out that on the current scene, changes 
in society have been so drastic that clear bench- 
marks for reference have been lost in debating 
the fundamental questions of which things the 
school must do and where the lines are to be 
drawn in confining or limiting the distinctive func- 
tions of the school. He believes this question can- 
not be avoided and perhaps should be the central 
problem of any professional group attempting to 
illuminate the title question. 

Sloan R. Wayland, in the second chapter, “The 
Social Context and the Adolescent,” points out 
that although adolescents are a very small minor- 
ity in the total population, they are the occasion 
for much concern of the adults—and rightly so. 
His basic thesis is that consideration of the ado- 
lescent’s interests, needs, abilities, and other char- 
acteristics is essential to construction of a satis- 
factory curriculum for him and, further, that no 
such consideration can be made successfully with- 
out due regard for the influence of the complex 
social context in which the adolescent’s character- 
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istics are displayed. That the current social con- 
text is a rapidly changing and increasingly com- 
plex one—probably more so than at any other 
time in our history—is apparent. In view of the 
fact that an adolescent is by definition one whose 
development is also most marked by rapid change 
in his own person, the problem of bringing two 
such significant processes of change into harmony 
looms large indeed. 

In answering the question, “What Are the High 
Schools Teaching?” (Chapter 3), Kenneth Hovet 
indicates that the national “norm” with respect 
to graduation requirements includes sixteen Car- 
negie units for the four year high school, with 
the following pattern of required subjects: Eng- 
lish, 3 units; social studies, 2 units; mathematics, 
1 unit; science, 1 unit; health, 1 unit. The “prac- 
tical limits” would be reached, he says, if three 
required units were added to these eight: one 
each in English, math-matics, and science. The 
remainder of his essay describes the range and 
content of “typical course offerings.” Critics of 
modern high-school offerings would do well to 
read this summary before issuing their sweeping 
statements about how little fundamental subject 
preparation is required of the typical high school 
student. 

In Chapter 4, Arno A. Bellack attempts “Se- 
lection and Organization of Curriculum Content: 
An Analysis.” Here Bellack points out the diffi- 
culty inherent in balancing content against method 
in the curriculum and chooses to illuminate yet 
another source or basis of content—the culture 
of which the school and adolescents form a part. 
In Bellack’s words, “ . . . the concept of con- 
tent must find its significance and meaning within 
the context of a comprehensive view of ex- 
perience,” but also in the words of Dewey, “Ex- 
periencing has no existence apart from subject 
matter experienced. ...” Bellack draws this 
conclusion, “Yet it is apparent that proportion- 
ately greater attention has been given by the 
exponents of the new education to problems of 
method than to problems of content.” This chap- 
ter seems to present the high point of the book 
in its theoretical consideration of the central 
question. 

Chapters 5, 6, and 7 present, respectively: 
general education; differences between general, 
special, and vocational education; and prospects 
in curriculum research. For obvious reasons these 
chapters are less vital than earlier ones in search 
of answers to the central question. 

In general, this publication is a fine contribu- 
tion to the fi _ particularly for its lucid statement 
of the centra: problems and the status quo. As a 
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deliberate effort to explore the theoretical aspects 
of curriculum revision, it is to be highly com- 
mended. Although one could wish at least one of 
the writers might have been daring enough to 
project one or more detailed programs matching 
the theory, the beginning here represents a true 
advance in the field. 


—Reviewed by WiLson H. Ivins (Beta Rho 
121), professor of education, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque. 


Stimulus-Produced Growth 


THE DIRECTION OF HUMAN DEVELOP- 
MENT, BIOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL Bases, by 
M. F. Ashley Montagu. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1955. 404 pp. 
$5.00. 


IN this book Dr. Montagu, a distinguished physical 
and cultural anthropologist, presents to the teach- 
ing profession many stimulating ideas, and chal- 
lenges the validity of some of our currently ac- 
cepted beliefs. The book’s purpose is to discuss 
the original nature of man and how that nature 
becomes conditioned to produce a socially func- 
tional being. 

The first third of the book answers the first 
part of the problem. Contrary to the Darwinian 
view, the phenomenon of survival is explained in 
terms of cooperation rather than competition. In- 
stead of considering nature in terms of the mani- 
festation of “natural” mechanisms, the viewpoint 
of Kuo is adopted: “In behavior nature is what 
can be built in and not what is supposed to unfold 
from within.” Consequently, heredity is to be 
understood as a set of potentialities which do not 
develop in the absence of environmental in- 
fluences. The lower animals present the first type 
of biological adaptation known as fixity. Organic 
evolution develops among these lower animals a 
trend “from environmental dependence toward 
fixity of the basic features of bodily structure 
and function.” The gene system of man, how- 
ever, provides for a second type of biological 
adaptation, namely, “educability rather than be- 
havioral fixity.” This gene for educability ob- 
viously is capable of a very wide range of pheno- 
types. Montagu defines the mind from a bio- 
logical viewpoint as “a pool of reverberating elec- 
trical circuits which are built up in patterns to 
a large extent influenced or determined by ex- 
posures to certain configurations of experience.” 
Reference is made to the researches by Percival 
Bailey, who points out that the cortex “resembles 

. » an extensive electrical network or lattice of 
neuronal chains and circuits in a state of fluctuat- 








ing equilibrium.” Likewise, Monne is quoted to 
indicate the structural changes due to mental 
activity: “Chromidial mutations, synthesis of new 
specific proteins and new connections between 
various chromidia and between various neurones 
may be the structural changes of the brain as- 
sociated with all intellectual activities.” In support 
of the postulate of stimuli-induced neural growth, 
the work of Halstead is mentioned to suggest that 
“the template molecule organizes the available 
neural proteins into protein lattices which register 
the particular memory trace.” 

The culture obviously acts as a stimulating 
agent that determines the direction of the de- 
velopment of human potentialities. Consequently, 
the mind of a person is the cultural organization 
of these potentialities. Although culture acts as a 
determinant of human development, if the culture 
is to continue it must satisfy the needs of the 
group. Montagu classifies the needs into a 
hierarchy of basic vital needs, emotional (non- 
vital) basic needs, derived or socially-emergent 
needs, and acquired needs. The first need refers 
to the satisfaction of biological urges which “must 
be satisfied if the individual or group is to sur- 
vive.” The second need refers to the maintenance 
of adequate mental health. The third relates to 
“certain conditions which become socially neces- 
sary for the maintenance of mental health.” The 
final one is illustrated by need for the satisfaction 
of individual tastes. It is not the satisfaction of 
the purely physiological urges that makes for 
group survival but the modification of these urges, 
as determined by the culture. “Culture has condi- 
tioned the form of the urges and the proper re- 
sponses to them and the satisfactions are secured 
in terms of cultural values.” 

One of the most important basic emotional 
needs is the need to love. This pattern of love 
is maintained throughout life because a person 
in a cooperative society remains dependent upon 
others. Abundant evidence is presented to indi- 
cate the pernicious effects of the loss of love, 
resulting in physical and psychological decline 
among children so deprived. 

In the last few chapters of the book the prob- 
lem of stimulation-induced neural growth is fur- 
ther discussed. As suggested by Coghill, it is con- 
cluded that “nerve cells spring up and grow ac- 
cording to a definite maturative pattern and this 
pattern . . . is established in its main outlines 


before nervous function, excitation, or exercise 
begins. The cellular potentialities for specific 
functions are laid down in the nervous system 
prior to functional activities which are subsequent- 
ly observed as behavior.” But under the stimula- 
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tion of the environment “the cells begin to func- 
tion as a dynamic system, . . . they establish re- 
lationships with adjacent and more remote neu- 
rones, and collaterals appear which link separated 
groups of cells. . . . It is believed that under the 
influence of different modes of stimulation new 
specificities of sensitivities are constantly develop- 
ing through the growth of dendrite terminals, each 
in relation to the different modes of stimulation. 
. . . Thus it seems very likely that the situations 
of experience ‘organize themselves into definite 
structural counterparts through the interaction of 
growth and excitation.’ ” 

This reviewer believes that the postulate of 
stimulation-induced neural growth challenges a 
considerable body of educational practice. Teach- 
ers under the influence of studies of phylogenetic 
infant behavior mistakenly consider maturation in 
ontogenetic areas as a relentless, onward sweep 
of neural development. Consequently, certain sub- 
jects were not to be taught until the child had 
attained a certain mental age. If the Montagu 
postulate is correct, the teacher can accelerate 
the ontogenetic “readiness” by means of stimula- 
tion and early conditioning, as long as the gen- 
eral pattern of structural maturation is not vio- 
lated and the essential conditions of learning 
are maintained. Also, the viewpoint of nature as 
“potentialities” that are not developed in the ab- 
sence of stimulation makes an intelligence test 
merely a measure of educational progress rather 
than an indicator of native, culture-free learning 
ability. Continuing, the concept of child nature 
shifts from the idea that the child presents a 
repertoire of social reactions because he is a 
child over to the viewpoint that his nature is the 
reflection of his culture or what was built into 
him. 

The final chapter re-emphasizes that the child 
is born “good” and that only an evil society makes 
him “bad.” The nutriment of love is the most 
needed requirement for human development, es- 
pecially during the first six years of life. Likewise, 
“the most important function of education is to 
draw out and develop the potentialities of a child 
for being a loving human being.” The remainder 
of the chapter is an eloquent appeal for mutual 
love among humans. 

Every educator should read and study The Di- 
rection of Human Development. The viewpoints 
of a leader in the cognate field of anthropology 
lead to a re-examination of many of our educa- 
tional concepts. 

—Reviewed by ARTHUR J. TER Keurst (Upsilon 
329), professor of psychology, Central Missouri 
State College, Warrensburg, Mo. 
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We Bargain Best from Facts 


THE CHALLENGE OF SoviET EDUCATION, 
by Dr. George S. Counts. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1957. 300 
pp. $6.00. 


There are at the present time two great nations in 
the world, which started from different points, but seem 
to tend towards the same end. I allude to the Russians 
and Americans. . . . Their starting-points are different, 
and their courses are not the same; yet each of them 
seems marked out by the will of heaven to sway the 
destinies of half the globe. 


—Alexis de Tocqueville, 1835 
E Tocqueville’s 
prediction, writ- 


ten before the 
American Civil War, 
anticipated the cur- 
rent crisis between the 
United States and So- 
viet Russia with as- 
tonishing accuracy 
and premonitory in- 
sight. The meteoric 
rise to power of these 
two nations has fol- 
lowed parallel but dis- 
similar courses, and 
their struggle for 
world hegemony—producing the “cold war” and 
now “competitive co-existence”—indeed threat- 
ens “to sway the destinies of half the world.” In 
the forefront of this conflict is the effort of the 
Soviet Union to employ the full power of organ- 
ized education to transform the national character 
and world outlook of the Russian people. The 
Soviet selection of education as a major expedient 
for their plan for world domination presents a 
challenge that American teachers cannot ignore. 
Dr. George S. Counts, professor emeritus, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has writ- 
ten an authoritative, readable, and well-rounded 
book on Soviet education. The Challenge of Soviet 
Education should be required reading for every 
American teacher for at least two reasons. In 
the first place, we can counteract the communist 
doctrine most effectively through the intelligent 
use of factual and authentic knowledge about its 
aims and methods, its strengths and weaknesses. 
It was Thomas Jefferson who said: “If a nation 
expects to be ignorant and free, in a state of 
civilization, it expects what never was and never 
will be.” In other words, we bargain best from 
a position commanding the facts and the intelli- 
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gent use thereof. Every baseball pitcher worth 
his salt knows this lesson well. He keeps a mental 
folder on every batter he faces, noting his stance, 
favorite strategies, and likely reactions under var- 
ious circumstances. Thus, by means of rational 
knowledge about the opponent one has appreci- 
ably greater chances of coming out ahead. 

For a second reason, we are able to under- 
stand American education better if we hold it 
in contrast with a system based upon different 
precepts. In the first act of Julius Caesar, Cassius 
asks Brutus: 

Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face? 

Brutus answers: 

No, Cassius, for the eye sees not itself 
But by reflection, by some other things. 

Dr. Ralph Linton, noted anthropologist, has 
said that one understands his own culture only 
when it is held in focus with at least one other. 
Thus a close scrutiny of the Soviet educational 
system offers points of reference that will facili- 
tate deeper insights and understandings of Ameri- 
can education and its democratic framework. 

Both Lenin and Stalin recognized fully the vital 
importance of education. In a conversation with 
H. G. Wells in July, 1934, Stalin put the matter 
bluntly: “Education is a weapon whose effect de- 
pends on who holds it in his hands and who is 
struck with it.” The Soviet leaders have given to 
organized education the Herculean task of chang- 
ing the human character and basic beliefs of over 
200 million people living in a land mass that 
encompasses one-fifth of the world. The “new 
Soviet man” will be the product of an education 
that instills ideological uniformity and techno- 
logical diversity, according to the pundits of the 
communist doctrine. 

Something of a contradiction may be inherent 
in the Soviet situation. As the general educational 
level of the peoples rises, and it is rising very 
rapidly, the new vistas opened through greater 
education might cause more and more people, 
both avant-garde intellectuals and the less con- 
spicuous, to ask serious and persistent questions 
about the regime. During his around-the-world 
trip in 1943, Wendell Wilkie commented to Stalin 
about the good quality of schools and libraries 
in Russia, and then added: “If you continue to 
educate the Russian people, Mr. Stalin, the first 
thing you know you'll educate yourself out of a 
job.” This thought was quite amusing to Stalin; 
yet today some American experts hopefully 
espouse this view. Harrison Salisbury of the New 
York Times has called it the “Pandora’s box” 
thesis, and it has drawn support from Allen 
Dulles, chief of the U. S. Central Intelligence 








Agency, and Dr. James Conant, former president 
of Harvard University. Dr. Counts, however, re- 
jects it. He warns that “one of the greatest mis- 
takes would be to minimize Soviet accomplish- 
ments in any sphere of educational endeavor and 
find comfort in the illusion that the Soviet schools 
are undermining the Bolshevik regime.” 

As one of his principal contentions, Dr. Counts 
maintains that communist education is more than 
a trade or professional preparation; it is a polit- 
ical weapon dedicated to the building of a com- 
munist society. This argument is illustrated by a 
study of Russian textbooks, curricula, and exam- 
inations which shows that the Soviet school sys- 
tem has become not only an instrument for polit- 
ical and moral education but is charged with 
the inculcation of unswerving loyalties to county 
and Party by forcing public beliefs about the 
nature of man and the universe into a Soviet 
mold. Within this extended context, the author 
discusses many areas of educational activity out- 
side the narrow limits of the schoolroom, includ- 
ing control of the means of communication and 
the special training given Communist Party mem- 
bers, all part of the communist drive for total 
control. One chapter on “The Training of Spe- 
cialists” brings out an important aspect of the 
scientist supply problem often overlooked in un- 
critical manpower comparisons. Dr. Counts states 
that “no longer [do] the Soviet leaders confine 
themselves to the exporting of Communist doc- 
trine and political agitators. Indeed, they have 
already embarked on a program of technical as- 
sistance to backward countries—a program which 
will doubtless grow in volume in the coming 
years.” This new “grandmother” form of Soviet 
assistance has been a topic of discussion in our 
highest policy-making body, the National Securi- 
ty Council. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
has expressed concern that our nation’s internal 
shortages of scientists and technicians may render 
us unable to compete successfully throughout the 
world with the rising tide of techno-political spe- 
cialists being trained in the USSR. 

What does Dr. Counts propose as an anti- 
thesis to the thesis of communism? Actually, he 
does not propose concrete answers or solutions, 
perhaps to the disappointment of some who seek 
easy and quick answers to complex and drawn- 
out problems. “The American people,” Dr. Counts 
observes wryly, “regard Soviet education no more 
seriously than they regard their own. Education 
is of course good in some vague way for the 
individual and for American democracy, but 
scarcely involves the destiny of the Republic.” 

The Challenge of Soviet Education, indeed, 
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presents the Soviet gauntlet with all its complac- 
ency-jarring realities. The author planned orig- 
inally to prepare a concluding section devoted to 
the ways and means necessary for American edu- 
cation to meet the challenge of Soviet education, 
but “to deal with the subject adequately would 
require another volume. This task must be left 
for the future.” We hope the future will be soon. 
—Reviewed by RICHARD I. MILLER (Beta 4476), 
intern in international education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


A Field of Dynamic Growth 


IN QUEST OF KNOWLEDGE: A HIsTorI- 
CAL PERSPECTIVE ON ADULT EDUCATION, 
by C. Hartley Grattan. New York: The 
Association Press, 1955. Pp. xiv + 337. 


SPONSORED by the Fund for Adult Education 
of the Ford Foundation, this selective historical 
treatise is a valuable contribution to the ever- 
growing body of literature in the English language 
dealing with the continuing education of adults. 
No professional adult educator himself, Mr. Grat- 
tan approaches his task with the true journalist’s 
open-mindedness and sense of perspective. De- 
scribing the work as “a long essay using historical 
materials,” he disclaims any attempt at complete- 
ness; his eclecticism is shown in such omissions 
as the story of adult education in Europe. One 
looks in vain for terms like “folk school” in the 
index; Scandinavia is disregarded. 

A certain amount of arbitrariness is probably 
unavoidable. Mr. Grattan is careful, in Chapter 
One on “Definition and Implications,” to dis- 
tinguish teleologically between “adult education” 
and “the education of adults” (the former term 
implying intent, the latter being simply descrip- 
tive and inclusive), whereas some theorists and 
practitioners in the field use the latter to define 
the former. Convenient as the term “adult educa- 
tion” is, it should probably be abandoned in favor 
of “continuing education” or some other more 
accurate description. 

After brief, once-over-lightly chapters on pre- 
literate man, Greece, Rome, and the Middle Ages, 
the book turns its attention to a resumé of the 
British record as exemplifying adult education 
in an industrial society, thus leading up to the 
American story which is the focus of the entire 
work. Here Grattan is at his best, lucidly tracing 
the development in this country through Colonial 
times, lyceum and Chautauqua, university ex- 
tension, government subsidies in agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, public school programs, li- 
braries, workers’ education, societies and clubs 
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of all sorts, and the organizations of professional 
adult educators. He even takes a quick bow in the 
direction of the community college, though that 
term does not appear in the book’s index. 

He concludes with chapters on the present and 
future. The former deals with current perspec- 
tives, quoting from the Harvard Report (1945), 
the Report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education (1947), and the Ford Founda- 
tion’s Committee on Policy and Program (1949). 
The final chapter dares to look at “the road 
ahead,” showing particular concern for the prob- 
lems of personnel, leadership, and financing. 
Doubtless some educators will disagree at least 
mildly with the author’s statements about ex- 
cessive attention to methodology in current 
teacher training programs, but Grattan does take 
a firm stand and presents it clearly. His style is 
readable. There are few errors, most of them of 
a mechanical nature. 

This book is recommended to the attention 
of all who are interested in surveying a field of 
dynamic growth in modern education. 


—Reviewed by ARTHUR E. LEAN (Omega 1130), 
president of Omega Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Universal Goals, Many Means 


TEACHER EDUCATION FOR A FREE PEO- 
PLE, edited by Donald P. Cottrell. Oneon- 
ta, N.Y.: American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, 1956. 415 
pp. (Authors are Dr. Cottrell, Russell M. 
Cooper, Charles W. Hunt, Roben J. 
Maaske, Donald M. Sharpe, Jack Shaw, 
Florence B. Stratemeyer, and Wendell 
W. Wright.) 


THis volume is a careful analysis and self- 
evaluation of teacher education programs by lead- 
ers of member institutions of the American As- 
sociation of Colleges of Teacher Education. It 
does not attempt to design a definitive program 
for universal application. It portrays the inter- 
dependence of society and the products of its 
schools; the essential qualities, achievements and 
attitudes of those who teach in the schools; the 
nature of programs, goals, curricula, and ex- 
periences designed to produce the desired teach- 
ers; and, finally, effective patterns of administra- 
tion for teacher education. 

The first teacher training institutions were or- 
ganized for a singular task performed by no other 
institutions. They had very little relationship with 
the early universities and were under severe at- 
tack from their inception. A significant achieve- 
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ment in teacher education in this century is the 
fact that most universities are now specifically 
preparing teachers. 

The great experiment of developing a program 
of universal education in America is still on trial 
before the world. Schools and the education of 
all children are a means toward the achievement 
of democracy. It is imperative that the schools 
provide American children with knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes essential to active participation in 
a democratic society. Among these qualities are 
mastery of the fundamentals; maturity of per- 
sonal adjustment and judgment; enrichment of 
aesthetic values; ability to do reflective thinking; 
cultivation of attitudes of human acceptance; ac- 
quisition of permanent intellectual curiosity; and 
participation in the processes of democracy 
through active citizenship as students in a school 
society that is democratic. 

Educators seek to prepare teachers who will 
contribute to the improvement of society in three 
ways: as active citizens, as educational leaders in 
communities, and as guides of children as they 
grow toward active citizenship. Teachers need skill 
in working with individual differences among chil- 
dren, with professional workers, and with people 
in the community. 

Agreement upon fundamental goals of teacher 
education does not imply that universal means 
have emerged. Professor Stratemeyer raises chal- 
lenging and penetrating questions concerning is- 
sues, problems, academic fields, general educa- 
tion, the professional sequence, and laboratory 
experiences in the preparation of teachers but 
does not prescribe a universal plan. This is both 
a strength and weakness of the whole book. It 
encourages diversity, which is probably a virtue, 
but there is reluctance to recommend a pattern. 

Curriculum is defined in three ways: as the 
program of courses; as in-class and out-of-class 
activities for which the college bears responsi- 
bility; and as the total life experiences of the 
student during his years in college. 

There is general agreement on the major di- 
visions of the curriculum: general education for 
growth as an individual and citizen, and to pro- 
vide perspective concerning the relationships of 
various disciplines; specialization in liberal arts 
fields to be taught; and professional education 
courses designed to assist the prospective teacher 
in adapting his knowledge to the needs and inter- 
ests of pupils. 

Acceptance of the importance of the above 
areas does not imply uniform practices. For 
example, general education requirements range 
from 10 to 85 per cent of the curriculum, with 
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most colleges allocating from 30 to 40 per cent 
of the program to general education. Some col- 
leges offer general education in the first two years, 
others spread it over four years. 

Knowledge as an end is rejected but is re- 
garded as an indispensable basis for helping pupils 
with their problems. Practice varies in terms of 
integrated courses from broad fields such as social 
science, the humanities, and science as opposed 
to emphasis upon logically-organized bodies of 
knowledge found in textbooks. 

One college requires only ten semester hours 
of professional education, offered in the senior 
year, while another requires 50 per cent in pro- 
fessional courses. 

Knowledge does not always transfer into ac- 
tion, of course. When they begin teaching, stu- 
dents who make high grades on courses in metho- 
dology sometimes fail to use the methods and 
techniques which were taught in the courses. 
Integration of areas of education is one solution; 
offering methods courses as a part of supervised 
student teaching is another. 

Some authorities believe that the professional 
sequence should be offered exclusively in the 
fifth year of teacher preparation; others believe 
that earlier contact with professional courses af- 
ford the student more flexibility in his vocational 
decisions. 

Since the first normal school was established 
in Massachusetts to the present, contact with 
children as a laboratory experience in preparing 
fer teaching has been the one constant. What- 
ever the design for teacher preparation, profes- 
sional laboratory experiences seem certain to con- 
tinue as a significant part of the experience. To 
be effective, this experience with children must 
be guided, must involve student interaction with 
children, and must provide for student participa- 
tion in activities of the teacher. 

Developing the prospective teacher as an in- 
dividual draws upon materials from biological 
science, psychology, philosophy and logic, lan- 
guage arts, anthropology, music, fine and home 
arts, health and physical education, history, soci- 
ology, geography, mathematics, economics, po- 
litical science, and government. Developing the 
student as a member of the teaching profession 
requires work in the areas of group dynamics, 
social psychology, curriculum, philosophy, and 
other areas, depending upon problems and goals. 

The authors defend a balanced program of 
general, professional, and liberal education 


throughout the four years of college preparation. 
All general education is recognized as specialized 
preparation for the elementary teacher. 
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One important aspect of the improvement of 
teacher education in all types of institutions is 
the improvement of college teaching itself. Teach- 
ing of prospective teachers is a responsibility that 
requires and merits careful methodology and re- 
search toward continuous improvement. Teach- 
ing involves the drawing out of the finest creative 
talents and thinking of students—not just a con- 
stant pouring in of what the teacher thinks. 

The chapter on student personnel work re- 
views and encourages modern trends of coord- 
inated student personnel programs. It interprets 
this function to include selective admissions, ori- 
entation, guidance, continuous evaluation and 
counseling of students, and teacher placement. 
This very great task is of necessity the responsi- 
bility of the whole faculty, including, of course, 
the specialists in student personnel work. 

Teacher education is a legal function of the 
individual states. It is performed by private and 
public institutions. These two facts are the reason 
and justification for great variations in practice. 
Problems and objectives are not the same every- 
where in the United States. 

Two principal activities in administering an 
education institution are policy-making, con- 
cerned primarily with educational purposes and 
programs; and execution, concerned primarily 
with putting policy, purposes, and programs into 
operation. Within limits determined by the gov- 
erning board, it is generally the responsibility of 
the faculty to determine educational policy. Like- 
wise, best current practice, based upon experience, 
indicates the soundness of placing executive re- 
sponsibility in a single person. 

The administrator has an opportunity for lead- 
ership with the faculty, board of trustees, execu- 
tive staff, students, and lay public. 

Sharing of responsibilities, privileges, and 
opportunities among these groups will insure suc- 
cess of an educational institution. Channels of 
communication need to be open and machinery 
established for easy communication among these 
groups. Students, whose growth is the objective 
of all groups, should participate in institutional 
affairs to the degree their maturity permits. Fi- 
nally, the ultimate test of effective administra- 
tion is the discovery, cultivation, and release of 
faculty and student leadership. 

Perhaps the most significant idea of this self- 
appraisal of teacher education programs is its 
emphasis upon the interdependence of all branch- 
es of knowledge in preparing teachers for a free 
people. 

—Reviewed by RAYMOND C. GiBson (Phi 777), 
professor of education, Indiana University. 
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A Rationale and a Technique 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN EDUCATION, by 
Clifford Lee Brownell, Leo Gans, and 
Tufie Z. Maroon. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1955. 249 pp. $4.50. 


IN an era when the great American pastime 
seems to be criticizing public schools, this book 
is particularly appropriate. While no one would 
hold that public schools are sacrosanct and above 
criticism, it has become increasingly apparent 
that good public relations are more vital now than 
at any time in our history. Good public relations 
are an integral part of the operation of our 
schools, not only to correct misunderstandings 
that cloud the issues but to postulate a construc- 
tive program to increase public discernment and 
support. 

The authors point out that in any community 
a requisite of good public relations is a set of 
worth-while and widely-understood goals for the 
schools. Consensus on purpose and function un- 
derlies and undergirds any program designed to 
establish community rapport. 

By explaining the necessity of public relations, 
by pin-pointing the various publics, and by ana- 
lyzing the function of publicity as an aspect of 
the total program, the authors establish the frame 
of reference for describing specific techniques. 

To this reviewer, the most valuable portion 
of the book is the discussion in later chapters of 
the basic techniques and practices designed to 
build public understanding. These chapters pre- 
sent effectively and succinctly the persuasive 
methods which have been used successfully by 
commercial organizations and educators alike. 

The areas which should be of concern to all 
teachers and administrators include the writing 
and placing of the news story, the use of the fea- 
ture article, the how, why, when, and where of 
the use of the picture, the art of public speaking, 
the potential in radio and television, and the 
technique of the demonstration and exhibit. 

While the authors strive for (and in the main 
achieve) a readable and practical approach to 
successful public relations, they incorporate a 
great deal of background understanding with 
many suggestions which will help the educational 
practitioner become a more polished instrument 
in disseminating the “school story.” And though 
emphasis in this book is placed on the publicity 
aspect of public relations, the authors are fully 
cognizant of, and in fact stress the concept that 
“the creation of good will at every point of con- 
tact between teachers and the public is a must. 
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The sum total of all impressions—appearance, 
actions, speech, and writings of every person as- 
sociated with a school program—contributes to 
the general opinion.” Nor is the student to be 
overlooked as an aspect of a good program of 
public relations, since he, in reporting his school 
activities, serves to interpret the school to parents. 

In the opinion of this reveiwer, this book could 
serve as an effective adjunct to a program of staff 
self-study designed to improve the impact of 
the school on the community. It can serve to make 
the individual teacher who reads it a more valu- 
able asset to the school and its program. 


—Reviewed by VirGiIL S. LAGOMARCINO (Beta 
Kappa 267), associate professor of vocational 
education, lowa State College, Ames. 


For More Careful Planning 


FRoM SCHOOL PROGRAM TO SCHOOL 
PLANT, by John H. Herrick, Ralph D. 
McLeary, Wilfred F. Clapp, and Walter 
F. Bogner. New York: Henry Holt, 
1956. 482 pp. $5.50. 


"THE book is divided into two parts. The first is 
called “The Processes of Planning School Plants” 
and consists of a detailed study of these processes. 
It begins with the initial survey of needs and 
covers the entire area, including the development 
of educational specifications, the architectural 
planning, the construction, and the dedication 
of the building. 

The second part of the book is called “The 
School Plant and Its Features.” Here we find 
detailed concern for the school program. The 
educational and psychological implications of dif- 
ferent program features are discussed. The de- 
sign of school buildings and their effects on stu- 
dents are carefully considered. This latter point 
deserves to have the prominent place the authors 
give it, because too many students are now suf- 
fering as the result of “pet” designs. 

The authors study thoroughly many phases of 
school building construction of little interest to 
the general reader, but of fundamental importance 
to the development of an adequate school build- 
ing program. In this regard the book by N. E. 
Viles entitled The Custodian at Work (University 
Publishing Company, 1941) blazed the trail 
of practical and necessary though unspectacular 
books. From School Program to School Plant is 
another in the series that places great emphasis 
on utility. Such books should insure that hasty 
or inadequate planning is avoided, that adequate 
school surveys are conducted, that these surveys 








are carefully planned and executed, that the roles 
of the superintendent and the board of education 
in the construction process are spelled out, that 
excellent instruction can be done in the completed 
buildings, that needless duplication will be 
avoided, that the school plant is a sound commu- 
nity investment and will be used by the commu- 
nity, that educational and architectural planning 
are integrated, and that cooperative action is 
taken to assure a complete and satisfying school 
building program. 

If there were some assurance that the careful 
planning outlined in this book would follow, it 
would be a telling argument in favor of securing 
federal participation in expanded school building 
construction, so greatly needed at present. The 
authors express concern that school planners 
avoid unnecessary duplication in plant construc- 
tion. Erosion of public support rightfully follows 
every “boner” of this kind. 

Included in the second part of the book are 
curriculum theories palatable to the majority of 
school leaders in America. There are discussions 
of such issues as the proliferation of courses and 
subjects, the increased importance of general edu- 
cation, special education for handicapped chil- 
dren, and the proper utilization of space. 

The authors define general education as “an 
accumulation of learnings which are of value to 
all pupils, whatever may be their purpose or their 
future.” Certainly this is an ideal rarely achieved. 
General education can become “general regula- 
tion.” Many educators use the words of the authors 
to justify acting like the country physician who 
gave the same medicine to all his patients regard- 
less of the type of illness. 

The authors wisely devote space to developing 
the idea of ‘‘a school system . . . [as] an instru- 
ment which [educators] can use for providing the 
kind of society or way of life [educators] desire.” 
It takes some courage in our day to suggest this, 
just as it took courage for such an experienced 
educator as Carleton Washburne to write The 
World’s Good in 1954. The idea that teachers 
may be fundamentally concerned with improving 
society, as opposed to transmitting the culture, 
scares some and is considered subversive by 
others. Yet if the teacher, acting within the demo- 
cratic framework, cannot foster intelligent change, 
who can? 

This book is of some interest to all teachers, 
and is a must for people concerned with securing 
an adequate school plant and improving the effi- 
ciency of existing facilities. 


—Reviewed by GeorGeE S. REUTER, Jr. (Gamma 
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1488 and Beta Pi Field), head, department of 
education, and director of research, Arkansas A, 
& M. College, College Heights, Arkansas. 


They Must Be Discontented 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AS INSTRUCTION- 
AL LeaDeER. Thirty-Fifth Yearbook of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Washington, D. C.: The As- 
sociation, a department of the National 
Education Association, 1957. 484 pp. 
$5.00. 


THE Yearbook Commission under the able lead- 
ership of C. C. Trillingham has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the literature on instruc- 
tional leadership in this publication. Emphasiz- 
ing throughout the theme that the most important 
task of the superintendent is the improvement of 
instruction, the book begins with an unusual situ- 
ational foreword followed by twelve chapters, 
the first two of which clearly establish in the 
mind of the reader the importance of the task 
of instructional leadership. Chapter Three defines 
and explains the improvement process, Chapter 
Four discusses important human relations con- 
cepts that affect communication and cooperation 
when individuals try to work together, and Chap- 
ters Five through Eleven enumerate the condi- 
tions that support the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions and expound the authors’ views of what 
the educational leader can do to support and 
maintain these conditions. Chapter Twelve con- 
cludes the text with a comprehensive discussion 
of a program of in-service education for the 
school administrator. 

Suggesting ways of doing better the things 
superintendents are now doing to improve in- 
struction, the Commission makes it quite clear 
that the process they recommend is one “. . 
whereby the individuals who are concerned about 
an instructional problem, using the best resources 
they can lay hands on, conduct their own study, 
experimentation, or research to improve their own 
practices in relation to their own problems.” 

The authors believe that conscious change that 
results in the improvement of instruction begins 
when individuals become discontented with what 
they are doing. This dissatisfaction is the begin- 
ning of a search for better instructional pro- 
cedure and the eventual choice of one procedure 
considered worthy of trial or experimentation. 
Evaluation of the effects of this new procedure 
and the development of generalizations as guides 
for future action is the final phase of this process 
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of change, according to the Commission. 

Throughout the yearbook, cooperative prob- 
lem-solving or cooperative research is stressed as 
the best procedure for instructional improvement. 
This implies that the educational leader must 
understand the basic motives of human behavior. 
The Commission believes that one of the pre- 
requisites for success as a school administrator 
is the ability to put oneself in the place of the 
person with whom one is dealing. 

The Commission considers the human relations 
aspects of the job so important that it ventures 
a prediction: Someday school systems will employ 
a central staff member who has made a special 
study of social psychology, particularly as it con- 
tributes to a better understanding of human re- 
lations and the optimum conditions for productive 
group work. 

The authors enumerate and describe at some 
length good personnel practices and _ illustrate 
ways of using human resources more effectively, 
both within the school and within the community. 
They believe that it is sincerity, loyal dedication 
to the job, and enthusiastic interest in children 
and in the function of public education that be- 
get good public relations, adequate school sup- 
port, and recognizable improvement in instruc- 
tion. 

It is made clear that school-community re- 
lations which create a climate conducive to the 
improvement of instruction are a shared respon- 
sibility. The educational leader must share it with 
the board of education, school staff, pupils, par- 
ents, and laymen as individuals and as members 
of groups. 

The Commission believes that the quality of in- 
struction is intimately related to the kind and 
amount of material resources that are available. 
Consequently, it emphatically states that teach- 
ers should be involved in decisions about class- 
rooms and materials, as well as in the selection 
of textbooks. 

Defining instructional improvement as a co- 
operative venture of school administrators, lay- 
men, and teachers, numerous ways are suggested 
for developing in-service education programs in 
terms of these essentials. The superintendent is 
not expected to provide all the leadership for 
the various activities of a good in-service edu- 
cation program. He needs to learn how to share 
these responsibilities with principals, teachers, 
and supervisors. 

Organization for improving instruction must 
provide a definite plan of action arrived at coop- 
eratively by the entire staff. The Commission be- 
lieves that adequate development of the team ap- 
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proach cannot be accomplished without good 
staff relationships, open channels of communica- 
tion, ample time and material, a flexible opera- 
tional framework, shared responsibility, and good 
staff potential. 

In discussing organization, the Commission ex- 
plains three approaches to improving instruction. 
The centrally-coordinated approach is considered 
superior to both the centralized and decentralized 
approaches. In describing the centrally coordin- 
ated approach, the yearbook authors write: “The 
centrally coordinated approach to instructional 
improvement maintains that the efforts of indi- 
vidual schools, individual teachers, and the central 
office are significant. The teachers in individual 
schools are encouraged to improve the instruc- 
tional process in order to serve their children 
better.” 

In comparing the three plans, the Commission 
emphasizes the fact that the centrally-coordinated 
approach to instructional improvement embodies 
some of the neatness and logical orderliness of 
centralization and yet includes some of the per- 
missiveness, freedom, and democratic spirit of 
decentralization. 

The writers insist that evaluation is essential 
to a program of instructional improvement. They 
believe that evidence regarding change should 
be collected by using a wide variety of instru- 
ments and techniques. During the entire pro- 
cedure, the role of the superintendent is to serve 
as a facilitator, supporter, stimulator, and edu- 
cational leader. 

In the final chapter, the Commission stresses 
the necessity for the superintendent to have an 
adequate philosophy as an important basis for 
personal and professional security. Showing great 
concern for the physical and mental health of the 
superintendent, the authors believe that profes- 
sional effectiveness may be increased tremend- 
ously through careful attention to good health 
habits. 

The Commission believes that although sys- 
tematic and carefully planned study is essential 
to professional improvement, it does not need to 
be isolated from day-to-day duties which may 
provide a practical and functional means of in- 
service education, as, for example, the planning 
of a new school building. 

The yearbook is well written throughout and 
is filled with numerous examples and illustrations 
which make the educational theory seem much 
more practical and concrete. 

—Reviewed by Ross L. NgEaGiey (Alpha Eta 
176, past president), professor of education, 
Temple University, Philadeiphia. 








Education for Anybody 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON AMERICAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION, by Robert M. 
Hutchins. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. Pp. xiii plus 112. 
$2.75. 


Mk. Hutchins and his views on higher education 
in America have long been known to his pro- 
fessional colleagues and to a substantial number 
of his lay compatriots who give thought to their 
educational system. His Observations based on 
the Sir George Watson lectures given in England 
and Scotland in 1954 was written primarily to 
explain in broad outline education in America 
to the British public. While his work touches on 
elementary and secondary education, it deals 
largely with criticisms of higher education in 
America. As a central theme he chose “whether 
it is possible to have true education for anybody 
in a country that insists on something called 
education for everybody.” Although his answer 
is, “I believe it is,” he concentrates on deficiences 
of American education, perhaps because of limita- 
tions of space. 

His first chapter is a useful, particularly to a 
British audience, history of education in America. 
In chapter two, “General Characteristics of Amer- 
ican Education,” Mr. Hutchins says the differ- 
ences between education in America and in other 
countries appear “only at a certain level of gen- 
erality, at what might be called the level of 
execution.” At this level American education is 
decentralized, experimental, practical, and for 
everybody. He expresses the belief that edu- 
cation for all need not lead to the deterioration 
and disappearance of standards even though the 
evidence to support this belief is ambiguous. “It 
is not our results but our goal that should be 
held up to the admiration of mankind.” 

In the chapter on ideals the author expresses 
as his opinion that the American parent holds 
before himself the ideal of the successful man as 
he thinks of the future of his children. But the 
qualities that go into the making of a successful 
man are not obvious, so American education is 
moving toward the acceptance of “accommoda- 
tion” instead of intellectual achievement as its 
ideal. This is because an interest in ideas and the 
mastery of reading and writing are not indispensa- 
ble to success, but students and their parents feel 
that vocational courses and “adjustment” pro- 
grams are. 

Next, in a chapter on standards and methods, 
Mr. Hutchins holds that absence of “an intelligi- 
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ble and attainable ideal” seems to have resulted 
in a dilution of standards during a period of rapid 
expansion of the educational system to accommo- 
date all who wished to be educated. The free 
elective system permitted students to choose in 
terms of their interests rather than their needs, 
Degrees took on great vocational significance and 
the invention of the credit system, “unique in 
the world,” of equal educational units which 
could be distributed over a predetermined and 
agreed-upon span of time made it possible for 
the student “to select those courses which will 
give him his degree with the least effort and in- 
convenience.” These results do not necessarily 
follow from the great American doctrine of edu- 
cation for all, but from the hasty and ill-consid- 
ered application of that doctrine. Although in 
the chapter on “Control and Conformity” the 
teacher is cast in the role of captive of the ad- 
ministrative system of higher education, in this 
instance these developments were attributed, at 
least partially, to “the abdication by teachers of 
their responsibility.” 

Under the same heading, Hutchins explains 
why the government of American education is 
vulnerable to pressure from vocal and active 
groups in the community. Most governing boards 
are without academic representation and they tend 
to be independent only up to the point where 
independence provokes adverse criticism. Changes 
that have come over higher education in the last 
twenty-five years are such that the qualities re- 
quired of a college or university president are 
those of a politician and businessman rather than 
those of an educator. While prestige and emolu- 
ments are high by academic standards, the oper- 
ating hazards of such positions dispose for great 
attrition and many able men have been driven 
from their positions. 

One of the organized, vocal, and active groups 
that presidents and governing boards have to 
reckon with in reaching for popularity and the 
money that often sustains it is the alumni group. 
In talking about “Alumni, Athletics and Aca- 
demic Freedom,” the author says, “Winning teams 
are something that the alumni, the newspapers, 
and the public can understand.” While a rational 
and intelligible educational program might lead 
to rational and intelligible alumni who would sup- 
port a college or university, Mr. Hutchins cites 
a college president who believes that in the ab- 
sence of such a program football has become the 
spiritual core of higher education. In such a cli- 
mate the lot of the teacher is an unhappy one. 
Not only are they singled out and required to take 
loyalty oaths, but teachers who are “controver- 
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sial” become “bad public relations.” These teach- 
ers understand and they respond by being un- 
obtrusive. Such faculty members transmit con- 
formity to the young. 

Mr. Hutchins believes this is so obviously 
wrong that the good sense of the American people 
will soon re-assert itself; in fact, this is now oc- 
curing, “and the great American Principle of edu- 
cation for all will yet be justified by our perform- 
ance and not merely by our protestations.” His 
formula for this is expressed in two resolutions 
the American people should take: first, a resolu- 
tion to have education instead of merely school- 
ing; and, second, a resolution to discover what 
education is. This to the end that an intelligible 
educational system would be produced which the 
American people will have the resources and ca- 
pacity, and it is to be hoped will find, the imagina- 
tion to manage. 

There is no doubt that the American educa- 
tional scene does include the inharmonious fea- 
tures upon which Mr. Hutchins focuses his criti- 
cism. Still, he should suggest that these exist in 
varying shade and depth within the total socio- 
historical-educational picture, and that he is not 
alone in being aware of them and in a search 
for a better rendering of the whole design. Is 
it not possible that decentralization, diversity, 
and experimentation could prove, not weaknesses 
to be deplored, but strengths that would produce 
the liberal education core Hutchins seeks? 

To this reviewer no treatment of American 
education which essays to present its history or 
characteristics, even briefly, is adequate without 
including at least a short discussion of adult edu- 
cation. Even though relatively new, it is without 
question a significant and highly important phase 
of present-day higher education. If his primary 
purpose was to perform a useful service to na- 
tionals of other countries, it would seem undesir- 
able to omit mention of both the efforts and ex- 
periments now in progress in America to develop 
an on-going education for the interested individual 
and concurrently to provide education for every- 
body up to certain levels. 

—Reviewed by JaMEs C. CAUGHLAN (Chi 618), 
assistant dean, General Extension Division, Ore- 
gon State System of Higher Education. 





Among Pulitzer Prize winners recently announced 
for 1956 were the following: 

History—Russia Leaves the War, George K. Kennan. 
Biography—Profiles in Courage, John F. Kennedy. 
Poetry—Things of This World, Richard Wilbur. A spe- 
cial citation was awarded Kenneth Roberts for his his- 
torical novels. 
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The People’s Curriculum 


Chicago Public Schools, SouRcE MaTE- 
RIALS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM: 
A GUIDEBOOK OF LIVING AND LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES, 1955, 395 pp.; TEACHING 
GUIDE FOR THE LANGUAGE Arts, 1955, 
103 pp.; TEACHING GUIDE FOR THE So- 
CIAL StupiEs, 1955, 76 pp.; TEACHING 
GUIDE FOR SCIENCE, 1955, 80 pp.; 
TEACHING GUIDE FOR HEALTH AND PHys- 
ICAL EDUCATION, 1956, 76 pp.; ART 
TEACHING GUIDE, 1956, 76 pp.; TEACH- 
ING GUIDE FOR MATHEMATICS, 1957, 79 
pp.; Chicago: The Schools. 


AN educational program develops out of the 
living and learning experiences of people. The 
culture of any society, be it bushman or sophisti- 
cated modern, determines the nature of the pro- 
gram. An adequate education for any culture must 
look to the maintenance of established values as 
well as develop stimulating experiences for edu- 
cational growth. 

Building on the foregoing concept, the cur- 
riculum department of the Chicago Public Schools 
made a detailed study to find out just what the 
American people do from day to day to make 
society click. The result of this exhaustive study 
was a check list of experiences classified under 
the following headings: 


Practicing American citizenship 

Using tools of communication effectively 
Developing economic competence 
Improving family living 

Protecting life and health 

Building human relationships 

Enjoying wholesome leisure 

Satisfying spiritual and aesthetic needs 
Meeting vocational responsibilities 


The results of this study were published under 
the title Source Materials of the Educational Pro- 
gram. This was planned for use by curriculum- 
making committees—not for direct teacher use. 
An outcome from this study in Chicago has been 
a series of teaching guides for the various areas 
of learning—language arts, mathematics, art, 
science, social studies, health and physical educa- 
tion, with music and the practical arts to follow. 

The following quotation from the procedures 
employed in constructing the Science Guide gives 
an excellent idea of the source material approach 
to curriculum planning: 

The pattern of content arrived at by the committee 


was to be an over-all outline, rather than a detailed 
course of study, which would be effective as a transition 








from former courses to new materials. With the adoption 
of a fourfold arrangement in column form, depicting the 
essential learning experiences in science in the classroom, 
semi-class areas, home, and community, the teacher 
would be enabled to note the teaching and learning ex- 
‘periences within and beyond the classroom. (p. 3) 


With this emphasis on the learning and living 
experiences within and beyond the classroom 
to lead off the learning, the scientific facts follow 
in natural order instead of the reverse, as found 
in the traditional approach. 

These guide books as developed by the curricu- 
lum committees are designed for the Chicago 
schools but preclude in no way the use of the 
source materials by other curriculum builders or 
even their expansion and re-classification. The 
source material approach to building curriculums 
is worthy of careful study, since it provides a basis 
for checking existing school offerings and build- 
ing curriculums which better meet the full needs 
of children and youth. 


—Reviewed by RosBertT D. Greco, Elmhurst, Ill., 
former principal, Austin High School, Chicago. 


Testing the Testers 


THEY’vE Got YOUR NUMBER, by Robert 
Wernick. New York: W. W. Norton, 
1956. 124 pp. $2.95. 


CoNTROVERSIAL is the word which best 
describes this destructive criticism of the world 
of psycho-sociometric testing. To those unsophis- 
ticated in testing and in the principles of test 
construction, to the physical scientist who enjoys 
looking down his nose at “less exacting sciences,” 
to those who believe our schools are full of quack- 
ery, this book will probably be viewed as an over- 
due exposé of the demons who construct and 
utilize tests. To those well-trained in tests and 
measurements, the material will probably pro- 
duce ambivalent feelings. Such students will read- 
ily admit that the utilizers of tests must be fre- 
quently cautioned about correct and incorrect 
use. On the other hand, many will be quite dis- 
turbed over the malicious misrepresentations and 
the lack of constructive suggestions. They should 
feel better upon reflecting that, while the book 
is written on a relatively easy reading level, it 
is doubtful that it will have much appeal for the 
lay public. 

The author’s major contribution (if such it can 
be called) lies in the humor of his attack—it does 
not lie in the attack. Wernick cleverly weaves 
a pattern of truth and propaganda as he re-states 
some of the cautions about the use of tests, cau- 
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tions which have been stated many times before. 
Unfortunately, the author writes as if he thought 
he were revealing new ideas which, if left unsaid, 
would leave psychometrists, guidance-counselors, 
and psychologists “kings” to dictate the future of 
American Youth. He doesn’t seem to be aware 
of the critical reviews appearing in professional 
journals or in the books on measurement, such 
as Buros’ Mental Measurements Yearbook, which 
include relatively unbiased evaluations of psy- 
chometric instruments. 

Wernick seems to lose track of the important 
understanding that tests, no matter how carefully 
constructed, are no better than the ability of the 
user. To put the television repairman, untrained 
in the use of a transit, to work surveying a ten- 
acre plot will lead to no less imaccuracy than 
having a high school music teacher administer and 
interpret an M.M.P.I. But, is this evidence that 
the developer of the two instruments, or the in- 
struments themselves, are biased? 

Those who employ psychometric instruments 
and most of those who have completed at least 
one college course in psychological tests and 
measurements have had so impressed upon them 
the danger of over-interpretation that they more 
frequently fail to find the clues which are avail- 
able from the results. But a great number of peo- 
ple utilizing tests make correct use of these 
instruments in furthering understandings about 
other individuals. Wernick’s response might be 
that these are wasted words, since tests have no 
correct use and should be totally abandoned. 

Also neglected by the author is the understand- 
ing that any single test needs to be used for 
what it is. It is not meant to be a comprehensive 
study or a complete evaluation but a supplement 
to the information gained from other sources. 
When these sources, such as interview and ob- 
servation, give inadequate or incomplete informa- 
tion, the tests may be worth-while. 

The author devotes one chapter to ways of 
out-maneuvering the “kings” who have developed 
these blights upon the world. The first method is 
the use of “physical force” against the measurer; 
the second is to “cheat,” and if this isn’t possible, 
the examinee should figure out the purpose of the 
test and fake his results to fit this purpose. The 
thought that if the individual attempts to beat 
tests he is only beating himself doesn’t seem to 
have entered the thinking of the author. With 
almost unbelievable naiveté, he attacks on the 
ground that psychometry exists solely for the 
psychometrist. 

For the reader prone to accept the blanket 
statements of Wernick, and to Mr. Wernick, a 
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suggestion: Refer yourself to the material on con- 
struct validity and to some of the current and 
long-standing cautions of the people working in 
the area of the relation of test scores to behavior. 

Even though one could suspect that the author 

is frustrated by the concept of a standard devia- 
tion or suffers from a skewed distribution, several 
of his points of attack, when stated positively, are 
sufficiently worth-while to be impressed upon be- 
ginning students in their tests and measurements 
courses. 

1. Any single test should be used for what it 
is and in situations where it applies. 

2. Certain tests, primarily those of the pro- 
jective type, were developed in clinics and 
have a negative orientation. They tend to 
make the examiner look for what is wrong 
rather than what is right. 

3. There is need for a great deal of unbiased 
research for determining what some of our 
tests test. 

If you won’t take the attack seriously, the cut- 

ting humor should make for an hour that you 
could have wasted to worse advantage. 


—Reviewed by W. F. ANDERSON (Epsilon 1198), 
director of school psychology, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 


And, for Recreation... 


Goop MornIna, Miss Dove, by Frances 
Gray Patton. New York: Dodd, Mead, 
and Co., 1954. 218 pp. 


[The people of Liberty Hill] had all, for the 
space of a whole generation, been exposed at 
a tender and malleable age to the impartial justice, 
the adamantine regulations, and the gray calm 
neutral eyes of the same teacher, the terrible Miss 
Dove . . . so when, without warning, the tenor 
of Miss Dove’s existence was interrupted and she 
was seen, at an hour when she should have graced 
the geography room at Cedar Grove School, being 
borne down the sidewalks in the direction of the 
hospital—then Liberty Hill caught its breath, and 
looked beneath the surface of its life, and fastened 
its hand upon its heart. . . 


THUs is the reader introduced to as unfor- 
gettable an academic character as Mr. Chipps 
ever was, albeit one of a quite different strain. 
“The terrible Miss Dove” is a fifty-five year old 
schoolmarm whose story is unfolded through a 
series of flashbacks into the period between 1916- 
1952, all of which time we are with her and the 
good people of Liberty Hill, U.S.A. Originally 
forced into teaching to pay off the debts of her 
banker father, who had “borrowed” four or five 
thousand in driblets and then had died of a heart 
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attack, Miss Dove has borne her misfortune with 
admirable stoicism while she impressed some of 
the hardships—and joys—of devotion to duty and 
high principles upon her young charges. 

Through the backward glances that constitute 
the major part of the novel, we are shown re- 
vealing episodes in the life and philosophy of 
Miss Dove, including such memorable incidents 
as the handling of David Burnham’s (the min- 
ister’s son, naturally) “hell and damn” remark; 
William Holloway’s struggle (with Miss Dove’s 
help) to rise above his environment; the amazing 
deposit of her $98 monthly check at the height of 
the run on Mr. Porter’s (her rejected suitor’s) 
bank in February, 1933; her squelching of the 
Cedar Grove principal during a third grade crisis 
in the life of Reverend Burnham; and many, 
many other altogether charming and compelling 
episodes of Miss Dove’s career in pedagogy. Since 
she is such an integral and even central figure of 
Liberty Hill, it is quite natural that residents 
should re-assess her impact on their individual 
and collective lives when it appears that there is 
a distinct possibility that her work with their 
children is at an end. 

Good Morning, Miss Dove is a light, charming, 
romantic narrative of all the best aspects of a 
certain type of teacher stereotype: the past- 
middle-age spinster. Due to the common experi- 
ence of Americans with one or more Miss Doves 
during their youth, and the small-town flavor 
mentioned earlier, the novel has wide appeal, 
which was reflected in its selection as Book of 
the Month Club selection in October, 1954, and 
its production by Twentieth Century Fox Films 
the following year. 

Schoolmen will find in Good Morning, Miss 
Dove not only the poignancy and pathos that are 
outstanding characteristics of the work, but will 
also be led to reflect upon bits of Miss Dove’s 
educational philosophy that are revealed at in- 
tervals: 

On rote memory—“The third grade recited 
the states of the union. It was Miss Dove’s ex- 
perience that the eight-year-old mind learned best 
by rote...” 

On self-expression—“She knew exactly how 
a robin looked and saw no sense in permitting 
her pupils to rely upon their own random ob- 
servations...” 

On motivation and making assignments— 
“Open your books to page 93. Memorize the ag- 
ricultural products of the Argentine Pampas...” 

On reading ahead in the book—*“ .. . the 
greenhorn mind . . . should do its first traveling 
abroad in company and on a guided tour...” 
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Perhaps the case for Miss Dove’s pedagogy is 
best summarized by her pinch-hitting principal, 
who remarks ironically, “I don’t approve of her 
didactic methods . . . but I'll have to admit they 
work. I figure it this way: Miss Dove is sincere. 
When kids see someone doing a sincere job, they 
know it. And they play ball.” 

You, too, will admit that Miss Dove is sincere 
—and you may also wonder if the autocratic ol’ 
gal with the substandard certificate isn’t right 
about a good many educational matters. 





—Reviewed by JAMES M. WAICKMAN (Gamma 
Tau 37), supervising teacher of English and in- 
structor in education, Kent State University, Kent, 
O. 


When Reason Vanishes 


ANDERSONVILLE, by MacKinlay Kantor. 
Cleveland: World, 1955. 767 pp. $5.00. 


Morat and spiritual values which education 
tries to instill in the student seem to disappear 
when the clouds of war cover us and the powers 
of free men are taken over by the “war lords.” 
The idea of making war so horrible that civilized 
man would do away with it has often been the 
excuse of the military leader. Each war has de- 
veloped its own “horror” camps for prisoners, 
in which man has tried to devise new acts of in- 
humanity towards his brother. And now we have 
reached a culmination in terror with the develop- 
ment of atomic weapons which can maim, de- 
stroy, and demoralize more of humanity at one 
time than any warped mind has ever dreamed of 
heretofore. 

In Andersonville, MacKinlay Kantor has woven 
a story around one of the most brutal prison 
camps of the Civil War. Ira Claffey, a kindly 
planter who has lost three sons and has seen his 
wife go insane as a result, is one of the humani- 
tarians always pushed aside because of “military 
expediency.” The people of the community, in- 
cluding Cato Dillard, a kindly parson, and Har- 
rell Elkins, the surgeon, convey to the reader 
the frustration felt when Christian principles con- 
stantly meet with the stone wall of the military 
mind. 

This Civil War story is developed from primary 
sources and is good reading not only for students 
of the War but for students of mankind, as an 
analysis of man’s inhumanity towards man. 
Twenty-five years of research have gone into the 
writing. The author has employed many different 
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episodes to bring the war into focus from the 
prison. The story is so realistically written that 
the reader wili not be able to avoid the odor of 
death from start to finish. Pain and horror and 
the will to survive can make beasts of men. Yet, 
amid death and pestilence, the right of survival 
is not the most important thing with all men. 
Principles of humanity and compassion stay alive 
in the true leaders of the prisoners at Anderson- 
ville prison. 

Andersonville was, of course, an actual prison 
camp existing with full knowledge of the leaders 
of the Southern Confederacy. Escapees from this 
camp reaching Sherman’s Army in the March to 
the Sea accounted for the almost total destruction 
of parts of the South as they sought to retaliate 
for needless cruelties. Members of Sherman’s 
Army, in writing home of the sights and stories 
of the escaped prisoners, inflamed the North in- 
to demands for further punishments for the rebels, 
thus compounding one crime of horror into two. 
Outside of the retaliation by Sherman’s Army, 
however, the only direct result of the demands 
for punishment to the South was the execution 
of Captain Henry Wirz, the commander of the 
prison. All others were finally exonerated. 

The scholar may be able to retain hope so 
long as there are small voices that cry in the 
wilderness of a militarism that could result in 
total atomic destruction of our future in the 
name of military expediency. The Ira Claffeys 
and Cato Dillards will someday be heard if 
educators will continue to fight and teach moral 
and spiritual values of life. But this book shows 
what can happen—what has already happened 
once—in the United States. When passions of 
war take over, reason vanishes. 


—Reviewed by WILLIAM C. MIDDLETON (Alpha 
Chi Field 1282, chapter president), teacher, New- 
port Harbor Union High School, Newport Beach, 
Calif. 


The Guidance Approach 


GUIDANCE POLICY AND PRACTICE, by 
Robert Hendry Mathewson. (Revised 
Edition) New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1955. 424 pp. $4.50. 


GUIDANCE Policy and Practice is authorita- 
tive in that it represents the perspective of an able 
practitioner and gifted lecturer. Two problems do 
arise. First, what is an effective lecture style seems 
repetitive in print. Second, an absolutistic philoso- 
phy, albeit a gentle one, is formally and insistent- 
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ly applied to the rapidly-changing synthesis field 
of guidance. The odds in such a case appear to 
favor a non-cognitive eclecticism, with some con- 
trast between stated values and practical conclu- 
sions. However, the utility of certain portions of 
the text is so obvious that it will serve in any 
event as an important supplementary reference. 

One constant problem is the confusing variety 
of rubric labels. A minor element is a tendency 
toward ambiguous neologisms, i.e., “sociocom- 
parative” for measurement, socio-economic, and 
other meanings; “instrumentation” for measure- 
ment or testing or evaluation; “trans-historical 
universal” as an adjective meaning eternal. The 
early portions of the work are consistently over- 
elaborated, and this needlessly obscures meaning. 

The author recommends that schools assume a 
broad responsibility for social problems. This may 
not promote teacher mental health. Serious social 
problems are resolved readily without perceptible 
reference to research validation, often without ex- 
plicit concern that objective verification occur. 

The comprehensive review of social concerns 
is useful for introductory work with a novice 
audience. But less educative is the willingness to 
treat dilemmas as issues which may be solved by 
dialectics. The result is colorful logical absolutes. 
These dichotomies may or may not promote ma- 
ture recognition of complex problems either in 
guidance philosophy or in counseling practice. 

The lucid end-chapter summaries are an out- 
standing feature, taken alone or in context. The 
history of the guidance movement is selective but 
readable. 

Repeatedly in the early chapters the discussion 
returns to the morass of attributed needs, lumping 
together such disparate ego-functions as global 
self-enhancement and an achievement motive. 
The effort seems to be to place motivation on 
a visible thematic level. The discussion of needs 
produces a rubric of four “need-areas.” These 
areas are useful for counselors attempting to 
perceive student problems, but are probably not 
empirically discrete. The four need categories are 
translated into “process-areas” to define the guid- 
ance program. These are rather limiting, not en- 
visioning administrative organization or evalua- 
tive research as equally vital to the guidance 
process. 

Perhaps more unfortunately for the broad utili- 
zation of this book, the “needs” treatment be- 
comes involved in an arti-pragmatic practitioner 
absolutism which ignores current sociological con- 
cepts of acculturation. It approaches polemics in 
ascribing values exclusively to some school of 
idealism. This absolutism is not reconciled with 
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disclaimers of counselor omniscience and deci- 
sion. 

It might have been more constructive to make 
a less dialectic case for the proffered “transcen- 
dental,” “non-egotistical,” and intuited value- 
system. More space could have been given to the 
broader “ultimate” of “the highest possible self- 
realization in terms of universally accepted social 
and moral values.” This whole discussion may 
have been justified, but it does not necessarily 
promote clarification or integration of the guid- 
ance movement. More regrettably, this under- 
standable concern with values sets values so apart 
that the research function seems overlooked or 
at best ancillary to philosophy in this practical 
field. 

Pp. 83 f. suggests a sound learning approach to 
counseling, clearly, and with a recognition of 
social responsibility. Later the relation of cur- 
riculum and guidance are delineated, and then 
group guidance within the academic program. 
Pp. 116 ff. displays a helpful counselor training 
chart. Parallel columns compare areas of con- 
cern with appropriate procedures. 

Chapter 8 then initiates a clearer prose style 
on a more precise vocabulary level. The first 
part of the chapter skillfully summarizes several 
concepts of personality interpretation. It embraces 
an eclectic organismic theory of personality. The 
remainder of the chapter includes an attempt to 
reconcile imposed values with maximum individ- 
ual growth, and a plea for authority and exclusive- 
ness in educational philosophy. “The situation as 
a whole involves the total sociocultural organism, 
the values for which must ultimately be derived 
from a transcendental spiritual realm.” The two 
obvious queries which arise are (1) whether so- 
ciety is still conceived of as an organism, and 
(2) who derives the values, and how? If, as is im- 
plied, consensual validation rather than intuition 
is accepted, one must still ask whether such group 
hypotheses are to be subject to verification by 
all practitioners. 

The statements on guidance policy and strat- 
egy cover accepted concepts in repetitive non- 
operational terminology. The style of the imple- 
mentation section tends to be clearer, the content 
very useful. The problem of perspective remains: 
the author’s four-point rubric does not directly 
embrace all areas of guidance, particularly organ- 
ization and administration. 

The author makes a good case for having rec- 
ord-keeping and group testing functions carried 
out by administrative or curriculum personnel. It 
was perhaps unnecessary to add the conclusion 

(Continued on page 383) 











Is It Good-bye to Book Learning? 


The thrill of receiving a communication almost directly 
from the great thinkers of the past is surely one of the great- 
est within the grasp of man. Yet, says Professor Trotzig, 
there is some measure of truth in the shocking statement 
that “no one is doing much reading anymore.” In this wry 
article, he tots up the evidence and concludes that the 
future student may not only have a machine to read for 
him but one to do his thinking. 


By E. G. TROTZIG 


N the deed of foundation of a well-known 

lectureship at Cambridge University, each 

lecturer is instructed to deal with one or more 
of the attributes of God, but, the deed adds, 
“when these are exhausted, he may go on to 
some other subject.” 

In this series the college lecturer is invited to 
deal in a non-technical manner with one or more 
of the attributes of a liberal education. Although 
my topic is closely related to education, this lec- 
ture will range so far afield that some similar 
loophole will be needed. 

When the suggestion is made that we may be 
saying good-bye to book learning, the fear is 
expressed that reading may cease to be a primary 
tool in learning. This lecture will deal with more 
than that. Our concern will be with the general 
decline in reading that is taking place, not only 
in school but everywhere. Some of the effects of 
this decline will be noted along with some im- 
plications that greater changes are in prospect. 
These changes will be felt not only in the field 
of education but in our whole way of life. 

In telling my story I shall take the liberty of 
airing a few undisguised prejudices which I trust 
you will recognize and not take too seriously. If 
I seem to be guilty of exaggeration, remember 
that I am a fisherman by avocation. If some levity 
appears, it is only because my story would be un- 
bearably grim without some comic relief. 

Reading is a part of a human activity we call 
communication. This term is getting to be a very 
technical word that has spread in use and mean- 
ing in the last few years until it now pervades 





MR. TROTZIG, head of the journalism department 
at the University of South Dakota for nearly thirty 
years, wrote this article as the “College Lecture of 
the Year” for an audience of students, faculty, and 
general public at Vermillion. 


the social sciences, the natural sciences, and phi- 
losophy. The social scientist sees the problems 
of society largely as problems of communication. 
The psychologist defines communication as “verb- 
al behavior.” The word can get very technical, 
but it is sufficient for us to understand communi- 
cation to mean the interchange or transmission 
of thoughts by means of speech, writing, or signs. 

Reading is a method of receiving a written 
message. Listening is a method of receiving a 
spoken message. Writing is a method of record- 
ing a message. Language is a system of symbols 
by which a message may be communicated. 

Fortunately for our civilization, men through 
the ages have been careful to record their thoughts 
in a written or printed form which could be pre- 
served, so that each generation could build upon 
the sum total of all that previously had been 
learned and discovered. Without this store of 
knowledge, progress would, of course, have been 
impossible. 

The ability to read is the key which can un- 
lock this great storehouse of the wisdom of the 
ages. If we can read we can receive a communi- 
cation almost directly from the great thinkers of 
the past. The thrill of that experience is surely 
one of the greatest within the grasp of man. The 
rewards and the results of reading can be seen 
in the progress our civilization has made. Our 
nation was founded and our constitution was 
written by men who got their learning from read- 
ing books. 

In education, reading has always been regarded 
as an essential tool in learning. Dr. Mortimer 
Adler and President Robert Hutchins thought so 
much of the value of reading that they designed 
a whole college course on the reading of great 
books. 

The first step in educating the child has been 
to teach him to read. The first step in civilizing 
the savage has been to teach him to read. 
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College teachers have always operated on the 
theory that students could read. In European 
universities the phrase “reading for a degree” still 

rsists and it is more than just a phrase. The 
student is really expected to dig the most of his 
knowledge out of books. In American universities, 
teachers prepare extensive lists of references for 
“outside reading” and hope, sometimes only dim- 
ly, that the student will spend long and fruitful 
hours in the library. 

Reading becomes more important in the grad- 
uate school and in the professional schools of 
law and medicine. In these higher reaches of 
education it would seem inconceivable that the 
student could get very far without being able to 
read. 


Our Hope for Adult Education 


Our hope that education may be a continuing 
process extending into adult life seems also de- 
pendent upon the willingness and the ability of 
the individual to read. We mean, of course, that 
he will devote some time to reading of a kind 
which will improve his mind and not merely to 
reading for amusement or entertainment. 

Reading has value in education beyond that of 
communicating knowledge. There is the well- 
founded belief that if we really read with under- 
standing we are automatically forced to think. 
Reading stimulates thought and provides the right 
environment for meditation. While reading we 
have it quiet; there are no distractions. We may 
read at our own pace, stopping as we please to 
pursue a thought. Conditions are quite different 
when we listen to a lecture. The speaker then 
sets the pace and he does the thinking for us. 
Listening is a passive act. Reading and thinking 
require more effort, which, by our copybook 
maxim, makes it more worthwhile. 

If one is to learn to write, he will find that 
learning to read and think must come first. Be- 
cause the material he reads is something that has 
been written, he has models to study and imitate. 
Because reading has stimulated his thoughts, he 
will have something to express in writing. In the 
same way, listening will help one learn to speak. 
As a sign of the times, it is interesting to note 
that in our high schools and colleges students 
are finding it easier to learn to speak than to 
learn to write, and that speech courses are in- 
creasing in popularity as writing courses decline. 

It is a sign of the times, too, that we are met 
on every hand with statements that Johnny can’t 
read, that college graduates cannot read, that no 
one is doing much reading anymore. We consider 
these statements shocking because everyone ap- 
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preciates how basic and vital reading is to our 
whole educational system. Evidence is piling up 
that there is some measure of truth in these state- 
ments. 

Reading tests have been given to freshmen en- 
tering college for many years and each year the 
examiners are confronted with lower and lower 
average scores. To attack the problem the uni- 
versities have instituted courses in remedial read- 
ing. 

Sack a few weeks ago, Dean William C. War- 
ren of the Columbia University Law School was 
quoted in Time magazine as saying, “The in- 
ability of college graduates who come to us to 
read and write is a malady of epidemic propor- 
tions.” Similar statements are to be found almost 
everywhere concerning students in college, in 
high school, and on down to the primary grades. 
There is in fact an epidemic of discussion of the 
problem spreading over the nation. 

More concrete evidence of the decline in read- 
ing may be found in the announcement during 
the Christmas holidays of the suspension of two 
old-time favorite magazines, Colliers and Wom- 
an’s Home Companion. Last August the Ameri- 
can magazine met a similar fate. These are not 
just isolated events; they are a part of a pattern 
that has been taking shape ever since the advent 
of radio and television. In the last ten years, no 
less than forty-seven magazines have disappeared 
from the American scene, including several other 
old favorites. Of course it is true that several new 
magazines have been launched in the same period, 
but there is only one that has turned out to be a 
notable success and that one, significantly, is TV 
Guide. 


Success Formula: Pictures and Digests 


Among the magazines that have survived, it is 
noteworthy that the greatest prosperity is enjoyed 
by those that provide a rather meager diet of read- 
ing matter. They are the magazines that substitute 
pictures for words. Another type that has proved 
popular and successful is the digest. In the juv- 
enile field, the Youth’s Companion and the 
American Boy have been displaced by a hideous 
supply of comic books. The trend is to edit 
magazines for people who cannot read, or for 
those people with weak stomachs who cannot 
cope with the raw original article but must have 
it in a pre-digested form. Editors are simply 
recognizing the fact that reading is on the de- 
cline. 

If you think more encouraging evidence might 
be found in the realm of book publishing, you 
will be disappointed. Actually, the A:nerican pub- 
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lic has never been noted for reading books. Just 
recently a book that sold 150,000 copies in the 
first six months was called “a runaway best-sell- 
er.” Dr. Frank Luther Mott has recounted the 
history of American best-sellers in his book, 
Golden Multitudes. He says that in the entire 
history of American book publishing there have 
been only twenty-one titles that have sold over 
two million copies and that only six of these were 
written and published in the last twenty years. 

The sale of two million copies cannot be con- 
sidered phenomenal for a total population of 150 
million. An Elvis Presley song recording could 
beat that. A dramatization on television of one of 
those books would be watched by an audience 
of twenty million in a single evening. A compari- 
son of the number of persons who see the movie 
version of a book with the number who have 
read the book would be just as startling. 


Note the Pitiful Collections 


If books are to be read, they should be in the 
home readily available. It probably wouldn’t be 
fair to compare the investment that the average 
family has made in books with the amount they 
have invested in radio and television sets. One 
needs only to attend a few auction sales and note 
the pitiful collection of books. Note, too, the utter 
disdain with which the auctioneer treats them and 
compare it with the enthusiasm with which he 
offers the TV set to the crowd of bidders. 

Public librarians have made some reassuring 
statements that book reading is on the increase. 
I am afraid that they are whistling in the dark. A 
Philadelphia librarian has reported that television 
was stimulating people to come to the library 
to look up answers to quiz show questions. The 
Minneapolis library has proudly noted an increase 
in interest in Robin Hood since the TV series 
began. These are noteworthy and commendable 
accomplishments but hardly enough to give us 
much comfort. 

About the only evidence of a comforting sort 
came just recently from a study of newspaper 
reading which showed that 100 million persons 
spend thirty-four minutes each day reading news- 
papers. There is no denying that that represents 
thirty-four minutes well spent, even though some 
of it was spent looking at the comics. 

In contrast to that, take a look at a study 
made by the A. C. Nielsen company of the daily 
use of television in 1956. According to this study, 
six hours each day is the average television view- 
ing time per home. More time than that is spent 
in viewing on Saturdays and Sundays, but the 
average for the whole week is six hours each day. 
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More than half of the six hours, of course, are 
evening hours, the hours when reading would 
most likely be done. Is it any wonder that people 
are doing less reading? 

With the best intentions in the world, one 
can sit down in the evening with a good book 
and resolve to do some solid reading. You know 
what happens. Before you realize it that insidious 
magic box will have lured you or some other 
member of the family into turning a button and 
there you are—even unto the end of the late 
movie. You and I may curse the wasted evening 
and vow that it will not happen again. The aver- 
age family, though, will be content to sit in re- 
laxed and effortless enjoyment of the evening's 
entertainment. 

You may curse the wasted evening, but on the 
morrow when you gather with your friends over 
a cup of coffee you will be able to hold up your 
end of the conversation, which will revolve around 
what was seen on the TV screen the night before. 
If you had spent the evening reading a good book, 
you would feel a perfect outcast and be left with- 
out a kindred soul to talk to. This social pressure 
may keep us watching TV more than we otherwise 
would. 

Enough evidence is in to force us to the con- 
clusion that not as much reading is being done 
as formerly. Especially lacking is that more la- 
borious kind of reading that enriches the n ind 
and stimulates thought. Even though shorter 
work-weeks have brought more leisure time to 
millions, still greater opportunities have been 
provided for entertainment and recreation. These 
leisure time pursuits have greater allure than 
reading, and they are considered to be perfectly 
wholesome and socially acceptable. Under these 
circumstances it would not be considered normal 
behavior to spend a lot of time in reading. 


Setting Bad Example for Johnny 


Children cannot be expected to do any more 
reading than their elders. If Johnny can’t read 
or shows only a slight interest in reading, you 
may blame the schools if you like, but it doesn’t 
seem quite fair. If Johnny came home each day 
to find his elders absorbed in reading or engaged 
in interesting discussions about what they had 
been reading, as Charles Van Doren is said to 
have done when he was a boy, then perhaps there 
might be some reason to complain if the schools 
could not teach him to read. 

On the other hand, there is some reason to 
doubt our sincerity when we say that we want 
Johnny to learn how to read. Aren’t there so many 
things that we don’t want him to read that per- 
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haps, everything considered, he might be better 
off if he couldn’t read at all? Even our govern- 
ment is classifying more and more information 
that it does not want its citizens to know. If 
Johnny really read a lot of books, wouldn’t peo- 
ple begin to view him with a little suspicion and 
somehow doubt his loyal Americanism? Even 
though we carefully censored all his school books 
and guided him in his reading, there would still 
be the danger that he would become an “egg- 
head.” 

At any rate, Johnny has little incentive to learn 
to read and very little time to devote to it, either 
in school or out. The same goes for sister Susie 
with this amusing little twist, which was portrayed 
a few weeks ago on a Saturday Evening Post 
cover. Susie spends so much time in home-making 
and cooking classes in school that she must bring 
so much school work home with her that she 
doesn’t have time to do any housework at home, 
which of course explains why she must learn to 
do housework in school. 

Teachers in high schools and colleges might 
as well resign themselves to the fact that they 
will be dealing with a body of students who are 
not readers. These students will be primarily 
listeners and spectators. They are being condi- 
tioned to learn by listening and watching. When 
the knowledge they seek lies hidden in books, 
they will expect the teacher to dig it out for 
them and deliver it to them in a form they can 
assimilate. 

Teaching techniques have already been changed 
to deal with this type of student. Visual educa- 
tion is not exactly new. More important is the 
recent experimentation with closed circuit tele- 
vision in the classroom. Here may be a method 
to solve the teacher shortage by televising the 
lecture of a single teacher and piping it to hun- 
dreds of classrooms. Experimentation with this 
technique is now under way in several places. 
Listening will become more and more important 
in our schools and colleges. 


Listening, Successor to Reading 


The fact that listening plays such an important 
part in our life is being recognized in industry. 
According to Dr. Ralph G. Nichols, professor 
of rhetoric at the University of Minnesota, many 
large corporations are now giving courses in lis- 
tening as part of their regular training program. 
Professor Nichols predicts that within a few years 
employers will be asking job applicants for their 
listening index, which he said will be derived 
from standard tests in listening comprehension. 

Only yesterday we thought we were keeping 
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up with the times by giving tests to measure 
reading comprehension; tomorrow we shall be 
giving tests in listening comprehension. The swift- 
ness with which this change is taking place justi- 
fies the use of the term “revolutionary.” 

We used to feel that education was failing when 
industry reported back to us that reading tests 
showed that our graduates did not know how to 
read. Now they are already reporting dissatis- 
faction with our graduates’ listening scores and 
are including a sort of “remedial listening” course 
in their training programs. 

In the day ahead when we shall be granting 
diplomas to students who have completed their 
courses by listening and viewing, without benefit 
of reading or writing, can we with good consci- 
ence send them out into the world and say that 
they are prepared for life? Can these graduates, 
who by traditional standards can be called only 
half literate, possibly be ready for the atomic 
age? The answer is yes, it is beginning to look that 
way. 

I am suggesting that because of the revolution 
going on in the field of electronic communication, 
a change in our cultural climate will evolve in 
which our non-reading, half-literate graduate will 
feel quite at home. Actually he won’t need to 
read. 

Let us take a look at this new world, limiting 
our view to those features which bear a relation 
to reading. For me this is not a pleasant pic- 
ture to paint, but at the risk of being called a 
lover of the macabre, as Alfred Hitchcock puts 
it, permit me to brush in a few strokes. 

In order to do this, I shall be obliged to call 
in some expert assistance. E. B. Weiss, an au- 
thority on merchandising, has written a series 
of thought-provoking articles in the trade journal, 
Advertising Age, on “The Revolution in Elec- 
tronic Communications” and the effect it will have 
upon American marketing and American living. 

“The progress of civilization,” he says, “de- 
pends upon the speed and efficiency with which 
we store, make available, and communicate over 
any distance the whole record of the collective 
past experience of mankind.” He then goes on 
to tell what has been happening since science has 
turned its attention to improving the speed and 
efficiency of our traditional methods of commun- 
ication. 

Some time ago considerable dissatisfaction was 
expressed with the system of symbols we use in 
communication, our language itself. Scientists dis- 
liked the ambiguities and inaccuracies in the 
meaning of words. As a result a new science of 
semantics was born. But scientists have gone much 
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further than that. They have even worked out a 
new sort of language by which one machine can 
communicate with another machine, such as is 
done in automation. By some magic they have 
also devised a way in which man may issue in- 
structions to a jet-propelled missile and release 
it with the confident expectation that it will obey 
orders and find its way to a target 5,000 miles 
away. For my own peace of mind I hope that it 
will also find a way to speak to the missiles 
that may be headed our way and tell them to 
go back home. 


The Electric Pencil and FOSDIC 


Of more interest to a Johnny who can’t read 
are machines or devices which can do the reading 
for him. For example there is the “electronic 
pencil” which will reproduce the sounds of the 
phonetic symbols in the text. Another machine 
called FOSDIC has been developed which in ef- 
fect can read pen or pencil writing. Other ma- 
chines are being developed which will be able to 
convert speech into writing or, when reversed, 
convert writing or printing into speech. 

Science has also attacked the problem of stor- 
ing accumulated information in some other man- 
ner than printing it in books which would only 
overflow our already crowded library shelves. 
Perhaps the information can be punched on cards 
or in some manner stored in gigantic memory 
machines. What the future library will be defeats 
my imagination. We can rest assured that science 
will find a way to give future generations of non- 
readers quick and easy access to the treasure- 
house of factual information that is now stored 
in books. What they will do with imaginative 
literature and poetry is not easy to predict and 
no assurance is given that the same easy access 
will be possible. 


That Ironic Motto, ‘Think’ 


Science is also producing an electronic brain. 
If as educators we have concluded that a person 
who does little or no reading is also a person 
who has little ability to think, then here is a ma- 
chine that can do his thinking for him. Some- 
one has observed that it seems quite ironic that 
a great corporation whose well-known motto is 
“Think” should be engaged in the design and 
manufacture of a machine which will make it un- 
necessary for men to do so. 

One final touch will now complete the pic- 
ture. The Bell Telephone laboratories have prom- 
ised a “televisionfone.” “Ultimately,” these re- 
searchers predict, and I quote, “at the time of 
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birth each individual will be assigned a telephone 
number which he will bear through life just like 
his name. The televisionfone, similar to a watch, 
will be attached to his wrist. It will enable him 
to make instantaneous sight and sound contact 
with anyone else, anywhere in the world.” The 
catch, as I see it, is that this tricky little device 
will also make you visible and available anywhere 
at any time. There will be no place to hide. 

There you have the picture. A startling pic- 
ture and yet there is something familiar about it. 
Surely you have been struck, as I have been, by 
the remarkable resemblance to the picture painted 
by the late George Orwell in his novel, 1984. 

I do not mean to pxedict that our fate will 
necessarily be the same as that predicted by 
George Orwell. I trust that American genius and 
intelligence will find ways of avoiding that catas- 
trophe. But as much as I like to see progress, | 
can’t help being reactionary to the extent of wish- 
ing that the clock might be held back a little. 


We Can’t Turn Clock Back 


Away back before the invention of books, 
people took a lot of pleasure in sitting around 
listening to story-tellers spin their folklore, recite 
their sagas, and sing their ballads. When books 
came on the scene, I suppose there were those 
who lamented that these pleasures would be no 
more and that in the future people would sit 
around with their noses in a book. 


Now we look back with fondness upon the tra- 
dition of reading and learning from books and 
dread to envision an age when that pleasant cus- 
tom will disappear. Instead of having his nose 
buried in a book, this future scholar will have his 
face glued to a television screen or will be working 
out his problems on a Univac and thinking out 
new theories on some I.B.M. monster. That pros- 
pect does make me the least bit happier to say 
good-bye to book learning. 

This is a lame way to conclude a lecture. | 
should have given you something to take home 
with you; a bit of verse, perhaps, or at least some 
apt quotation. The best that I can offer before 
we say good-bye to book learning is a little parody 
for you to ponder: 


If Johnny can’t read but Ivan can, 
Who then will be the gentleman? 





“Gifted children need to be alone a lot of the 
time, for thought can be their best friends.”—JOHN 
HERSEY, author, who has just completed a study of 
gifted child school programs. 
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Definition and Goals of Professional Reading 


Why do teachers neglect their professional literature? 
Largely because much of it isn’t worth-while, this editor says. 
We need a form of market research among educators, he 
thinks, followed by expert writing to fill the needs it un- 
covers. Then we ought to have decent reviews of the pub- 
lished material. A serious professional literature is in the 
offing, he believes, in which theory and practice will be 


“straightly conjoined.” 


By J. A. LAUWERYS 


OSE of us who are concerned with the 
study of education in a professional way, 
as research workers or teachers of teachers, 

often get the mistaken impression that there exists 
in the world today an overwhelming demand for 
books and literature of all kinds dealing with 
schools and the bringing up of the young. Our 
libraries are cluttered up by the thousands of new 
volumes which pour into them every year, while 
the stacks of our magazines and journals grow 
endlessly. In addition, the morning mail brings 
along a mass of mimeographed sub-literature 
which we glance at briefly and, in most cases, 
rapidly deposit in the waste-paper basket. From 
time to time one such document attracts attention 
by its relevance to our own specialized interest, 
in which case we face the puzzling problem of 
how best to.file it away in an accessible manner. 
It sometimes seems as if professional education 
is an agency through which the monarchs of 
the forest are transformed into pulp to be buried 
away on bookshelves in the obscurity of libraries. 

As part of what we conceive to be our duty 
to students, we issue to them long lists of volumes 
—long because we prove our impartiality by 
shirking the onus of selection—which we opti- 
mistically expect them to read, study, digest, and 
ultimately regurgitate in examinations. Yet, one 
wonders. How many students, how many teach- 
ers, do in fact spend much of their time studying 
with care the books which we write or recom- 
mend, or the articles which we publish? And if 
they read does our message—if there is a mes- 
sage—in fact get across? Does our advice pro- 
duce a change in attitude? Does it promote the 
adoption of more intelligent methods in class- 
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rooms? For one thing, have we paid enough at- 
tention to teaching people the skill which we call 
reading; that is, not simply the art of transforming 
visual symbols into spoken sounds, but the more 
difficult art of extracting meaning from what is 
written or printed? In any case, can one really 
produce a change of heart or teach a new skill 
through the medium of print? What are the aims 
envisaged by those who write for publication? 
Go and look in a library and consider the pub- 
lications available. What will you find? First, if 
the language you speak is English or any other 
world language, you will come across a truly im- 
mense number of journals, magazines, and pe- 
riodicals of all kinds, many of them published 
by specialized societies such as those of mathe- 
matics, geography, or science teachers. In these 
one always finds notes or brief articles describing 
things like a new way of teaching the theory of 
Pythagoras, or someone’s ingenious device for 
proving to children the truth of Boyle’s law using 
only an empty bottle and a ruler. Experienced 
teachers discuss whether grammar should or 
should not be taught, whether correct spelling 
must be sternly insisted upon. In a word, one finds 
good, sound, practical advice, which can easily 
be used and applied by any teacher anywhere 
in his ordinary everyday work in the classroom. 
It is to such little bits of information that most 
classroom teachers turn in the first instance. Later 
on, if time allows, or the railway journey drags 
on too long, they turn to articles of “general 
interest” which serve only to enrich their back- 
ground knowledge of their own subject. There 
will be articles on non-Euclidean geometry, on 
the most recent advances in atomic physics, on 
the history of science in the sixteenth century, 
or on recent developments in oceanography. The 
knowledge picked up accidentally will not be ab- 
solutely useless to these teachers. They will, as a 
result, be able to scatter a few crumbs which 
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will be admiringly gathered by the more intelli- 
gent boys and girls. That, however, is not the 
reason why such stuff is read. The teachers like 
to be “up-to-date,” as does everyone else in the 
modern world. Moreover, they are interested in 
the subjects they teach: in fact, this last point 
is one of the great difficulties faced by all who 
write or publish educational literature. Should 
they concentrate on subject matter, on stuff, on 
curriculum content? Or should they deal chiefly 
with learning and teaching, with education per 
se? All teachers oscillate in their minds between 
content and process—they are ambivalent in their 
love of subject matter and their interest in chil- 
dren. 


For Fundamental Reform 


Besides such professional magazines, there 
are others published by bodies or organizations 
which desire to achieve a rather more fundamen- 
tal reform of education than is possible by simply 
improving details of classroom technique. The 
New Education Fellowship for instance, and sim- 
ilar bodies, is anxious to promote the adoption 
of modern psychological techniques. It recom- 
mends educational methods intended to promote 
acceptance of the democratic ideal while strength- 
ening individuality. In magazines published by 
bodies of that kind one finds remarkably little 
that can be immediately and directly applied by 
the ordinary teacher. One does, however, come 
across famous names well-known to all. The sup- 
port of such men or women strengthens the faith 
and enthusiasm of the already converted. It raises 
the morale of a group dedicated to reform. In- 
cidentally, it also prepares some of the readers 
for the more careful and considered study of 
books or research papers in which topics alluded 
to in popular articles are expounded in a detailed 
and scholarly manner. Nor should one forget in 
this enumeration the many periodicals which offer 
to their public news and information about cur- 
rent events, and which are probably more widely 
read than anything else in the whole field of edu- 
cation. They contain advertisements of posts fall- 
ing vacant, and announcements of new books, 
especially school textbooks, which publishers hope 
to get accepted. It is here that truly influential 
reviews, which help to sell large numbers of 
copies, appear. In addition, there is a good deal of 
high-grade gossip about conferences and speeches, 
the doings of ministers and discussions in Parlia- 
ment, appointments of persons to important posts. 
Let no one scoff at these short and simple annals. 
They encourage the growth of a professional sen- 
timent. The ordinary classroom practitioner is 
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made to feel that he shares in an enterprise which 
has national importance. 

So much for the different classes of periodical: 
the modestly informational, the expansively in- 
structional, the hopefully inspirational, and the 
commentary on events. Turn now to the books 
themselves and examine the library shelves. What 
will you find? First, of course, an impressive array 
of classics, works written long ago by great men 
whose ideas are ever fresh and whose power to 
illuminate remains undimmed by the years. Alas: 
how dusty and unread they seem! They are taken 
out from the libraries of our universities and col- 
leges only by professors searching for quotations 
with which to enrich commissioned articles, or 
perhaps by students preparing for examinations 
and too poor to buy a copy for themselves. Should 
you doubt this, consult the publishers’ catalogues 
and find out the date of the last edition of any of 
the great classics—the Great Didactic, the Emile, 
Locke or Milton on Education, Ratke’s Memorial, 
or any other title that comes into your mind. It 
seems that young students preparing to be teach- 
ers can only be forced to read such books when 
driven by the whiplash of an examination. Their 
seniors, of course, are always too busy to read. 
The great books remain caviare not only to the 
general reader but to the professor. 

More frequently consulted, or at least bor- 
rowed, are books of a survey type dealing, for 
instance, with The Bearing of Modern Psychology 
upon Classroom Procedures, Modern Sociology 
of Education, Recent Philosophies of Education, 
and so on. Both teachers and intending teachers 
look at these and sometimes study their contents, 
probably under the partly erroneous impression 
that they will obtain in this way knowledge cap- 
able of immediate application. In fact, this is sel- 
dom the case. Those books are nearly always 
very theoretical, often pretentiously so. The gap 
between thought and possible action is wide. Nev- 
ertheless, it is good that teachers should keep in 
touch with advanced and scientific thought: some- 
times improvements in practice ensue. 


Controversy Is Popular Fare 


Teachers and professional educators, how- 
ever, do take quite genuine interest in books 
which have in them a certain amount of 
controversy, or in which great issues of policy 
are debated, such as, in England, the mode of 
organization of the secondary stage—the com- 
prehensive school and all that; or in America, 
federal aid; or in France, the secular school and 
religious education. Here disputes go on in com- 
mon-room and club. Those who earn their liv- 
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ing as teachers feel involved just as ordinary 
citizens feel involved in political argument. They 
are therefore eager to learn views with which 
they may disagree. To some extent the same can 
be said of books written by reformers. Here, too, 
extreme views are put forward and ably argued 
for and against. If, especially if, the book is well 
and brightly written, teachers will read it. An 
author, for example, may argue that a school 
should be a place where children are always treat- 
ed very kindly and never on any account pun- 
ished, or that there should be absolutely no con- 
trol over the actions of adolescents. If so, teach- 
ers will read it with pleasure, annoyance, and 
mild exasperation. 

Having said all this, one comes back, however, 
rather sadly to the conclusion that in fact teachers 
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and educators do not read nearly as much as some 
of their other colleagues in other professions. 
Should this be doubted, a few minutes’ talk to a 
publisher will bring confirmation. School text- 
books, yes, sell well, especially if they fit very 
exactly the needs of a particular age-range of 
children or the requirements of a specific exam- 
ination syllabus. But alas! Books intended to 
help teachers, and books on or about educational 
theory—unless they are intended to be used as 
texts in training colleges for intending teachers!— 
oh no. “Books for teachers,” said one publisher, 
“are the graveyard of my company’s profits.” 

Can one condemn and should one blame? Why 
do human beings spend time on the fatiguing and 
somewhat unpleasing business of sitting and star- 
ing at the printed page? To spend time being 
entertained by gossip, or to read amusing and 
exciting stories about other human beings, or 
occasionally to have their minds elevated by 
visions of poetic beauty, is interesting. But, as 
a chore, a task to be faced, professional men 
may read to learn and then to do—just as a 
housewife will read a cookery book or an artisan 
a book on woodwork. A doctor, a chemist, an 
engineer, reads his journals because he finds in 
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them accounts of new discoveries or analyses 
which allow him to see more deeply into the prob- 
lems faced during the ordinary course of profes- 
sional life. Such people become better specialists 
as a result of the effort they have made. Can it 
seriously be said that a teacher will become a 
better practitioner or a more far-sighted thinker 
by studying some of the stuff we have described 
as accumulating dust in our libraries? Perhaps, 
but probably not. And consider the style and 
manner of presentation commonly found in edu- 
cational literature. How many educators write 
with the grace and elegance of a novelist or poet? 
How many express themselves with the contro- 
versial verve of a journalist? After all, educators 
very rarely face the immense difficulty of compos- 
ing and arranging material so that it will be pleas- 
ant and amusing to read. Writing is a craft, a 
difficult one to learn, and it is not popular in 
educational circles. On the other hand, the various 
branches of educational theory—psychology, so- 
ciology, comparative, and so on—have not yet 
developed their own strict scientific tradition so 
that our educational books lack the dry and aus- 
tere precision characteristic of the older discip- 
lines. 

So we have, on the one hand, a lack of really 
readable and worth-while authors, and on the 
other, a public unused to serious reading and 
unprepared to make the efforts needed. The re- 
sult is a dearth of truly worth-while publication 
in the field of education. How can the situation be 
improved? 


We Must Pay Attention to Needs 


To begin with, it seems probable that we 
should pay at least as much attention to the felt 
needs of the different publics we aim at as is 
paid by advertisers and by the editors of news- 
papers—we should do market research. And we 
should note very carefully the different needs of 
different levels of the teaching profession—for the 
difference between highest and lowest is here very 
much greater than, say, in medicine or law. Let 
us think, first, of ordinary, average, classroom 
practitioners, not very highly trained or educated, 
carrying on with their exhausting day-to-day job 
of dealing with children. These look for practical 
help of a very detailed kind—nothing can be too 
simple. They need knowledge of subject matter 
and may not know where to find it. They need 
advice on how best to present certain items to 
children of different ages. Broad, general advice 
is as useless to these devoted men and women as 
it would be to hard-working medical practitioners. 
The latter would need to be told about exact 
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dosages—the former need correspondingly clear 
instructions. They would not despise it since it 
would help them. 

Next comes the intermediate level: the lecturer 
in a teachers’ college, the specialist subject teacher 
with a good university background and long ex- 
perience. Evidently these will appreciate and bene- 
fit from offerings at a more scientific and ad- 
vanced level—and it is this group which at the 
moment is best served. 


The Tradition Makers 


Thirdly comes the small group of really spe- 
cialized professional educators—those who have 
charge of post-graduate work in universities. The 
number of such is small, but it is an important 
group, nevertheless, for it is in process of creating 
a tradition and a profession. These are the men 
and women who, by generalizing on practical ex- 
perience and by formulating explicit theory, make 
communication possible between empirical prac- 
titioners, and who in time will make educational 
theory cumulative. 

At this stage I am assailed by trepidation and 
feel an urge to confess in public. I, too, am an 
editor and try to write. I edit, with the help of 
an American colleague, an international year- 
book of education for the University of London 
and for Teachers College, Columbia. Each year, 
basing ourselves upon what we have heard and 
seen, we select a topic which we believe to be of 
universal significance and importance. We have 
dealt, for instance, with the relation of educational 
practice to philosophical thought, and with the 
factors which determine the professional status of 
teachers. Surely both are important problems. 
Using all the help we can get from friends and 
colleagues, we do our very best to submit the 
general problem to a comparative analysis. We 
then persuade people all over the world to write 
for us. We endeavor, naturally enough, to achieve 
the highest conceivable degree of professional ex- 
pertise. But our problem is a troubling one. First, 
we find it hard to envisage very exactly our audi- 
ence, and when we do it turns out to be a very 
mixed one, comprising administrators of educa- 
tional systems, university professors, advisors to 
teachers or inspectors, training college lecturers, 
and so forth. The background of knowledge we 
can assume in our readers and the level of spe- 
cialized professional understanding varies very 
much. We are never sure whether we are aiming 
too high or too low. Secondly, again because the 
professional study of education is a relatively new 
discipline, we always find it extremely difficult 
to secure authors with the requisite specialized 
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knowledge of the problems we are handling. And 
then these authors quite frequently do not have 
available the enormous background of specialized 
and objective research which could be utilized in 
other areas. However, the results are always pro- 
vocative and illuminating. But then comes the 
really bitter disappointment for the editors. First, 
the reviews—often appallingly incompetent and 
lacking in all expertise. Complaints that the book 
is too large, too rich—that “la marieé is trop 
belle.” Complaints that the book will not help 
the classroom teacher—as if we had intended that 
it should. Complaints that some obscure aspects 
have been left out. The sins of reviewers are 
many and odious. Yet one should, and indeed 
must, forgive reviewers because one is sometimes 
a reviewer too! What is hardest of all to bear, 
however, is that frequently one’s own closest 
friends and colleagues, busy with their own con- 
cerns, have not only failed to read the editorial 
article of the yearbook, prepared with toil and 
sweat and tears, but are even ignorant of the 
nature of the topic under discussion. It is then 
that an editor can say only—“Et tu Quoque, 
Brutus’”—and find consolation in general, not 
educational, philosophy. 


Hope for the Future 


But let us take heart. As a real profession, 
education is a new thing, and it will grow in 
strength. Teachers are better prepared than they 
were. They are, as a result of better education 
and training, taking a deeper interest than they 
did even a generation ago in the specialized and 
theoretical aspects of their work. As time goes on, 
the size of the instructed, educated public de- 
manding higher quality will grow. Already in 
the English-speaking world the output of first- 
rate educational literature is impressive. Better 
trained, university-educated teachers, taking their 
profession really seriously, will demand a serious 
professional literature. Demand will create sup- 
ply, and at long last, thought and action, theory 
and practice, will be “straightly conjoined” and 
mutually enrich each other. 





Commenting on the quality of textbooks, William 
Jovanich, president of Harcourt, Brace, says: “Ele- 
mentary textbooks, it seems to me, have improved 
over the years in almost all ways but style; few 
show distinction in writing. High school texts are 
somewhat better written; college texts still better, 
if one would except many education, speech, and 
possibly sociology books.” 
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Obstacles Impeding Professional Reading 


After noting the many obstacles to post-scholastic reading 
—some not very complimentary to the profession—Dr. 
Brickman makes some practical suggestions. Among them: 
the publication of critical surveys and abstracts with evalua- 
tive comment, and good example by professional leaders. 


By WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


professional education of a teacher or 

| educational administrator should not end 

with the receipt of his certificate or diploma. 

Too often, unfortunately, it does, or at least it 
is radically diminished. 

One becomes painfully aware of this fact 
through discussions with educational personnel 
and through reading their reports or other types 
of writing. When one examines the subscription 
lists of the pedagogical periodicals and the sales 
records of books on education, then it becomes 
clear that relatively few make any financial in- 
vestment to add to or to broaden their know- 
ledge of their profession. Of course, this does not 
rule out the possibility that teachers and other 
educational officials borrow magazines and books 
from colleagues or read them in the libraries. 
Nevertheless, anyone who has talked at length 
to such persons is bound to become impressed 
by their lack of post-scholastic professional know- 
ledge and sophistication. This is a general judg- 
ment which allows for exceptions. 

The remarks by the present writer deal pri- 
marily with reading in the field of pedagogy. 
No account is being taken here of the extent of 
reading in the teacher’s specialized field of study, 
such as chemistry, history, or literature. Some of 
the analysis in this article may even apply to 
this important phase of the educator’s reading. 
It is possible that some will feel the pinch in 
their shoes. 

We will, accordingly, enumerate and analyze 
some of the factors which operate against the 
teacher’s extending his familiarity with those pub- 
lications which deal with such subjects as peda- 
gogical principles, teaching methods, curriculum 
problems, experimental research, current edu- 
cational issues at home and abroad, and educa- 
tional history. 





MR. BRICKMAN (Rho 2025) is chairman of the 
Department of History of Education at New York 
University and editor of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 


In the first place, it is necessary to consider 
the personal problems of the teacher and the 
administrator. Teaching and administration are 
energy-consuming tasks, and bodily reactions tend 
to vary. As educators grow older, many of them 
find that they are usually tired after a day’s work. 
Preparation for the next day’s lessons and the 
correction of pupils’ papers are additional duties 
which must be performed if one is to be faithful 
to his profession. Further, a number of teachers, 
generally those who have recently completed their 
degrees, continue to study on a part-time basis 
for an advanced degree in order to qualify for 
salary increments or for other purposes. The 
combination of teaching and advanced study 
makes quite a strain upon the individual, even 
if young, and it is hardly to be expected that the 
teacher will be able to do professional reading 
other than that required for his courses. Whatever 
the case may be, whatever the concatenation of 
causes, there are many educators who simply can- 
not exert the additional energy which is necessary 
for concentrating on reading matter of a profes- 
sional nature. 

Administrators who are confined to desks, who 
are constantly traveling from one school to anoth- 
er, who are always at the beck and call of the 
telephone, or who stagger from one conference 
to another, are not as a rule in a fit mood or 
state of mind to struggle with pedagogical ideas 
and problems in the evenings and on week-ends. 
The more conscientious among such educators 
do make an attempt to keep up, to some extent, 
with educational literature, but it is to be feared 
that the majority does not. The writer knows of 
educational functionaries whose knowledge of cur- 
rent developments and thinking in education de- 
rives mainly from informal discussions at social 
functions. 

Another type of teacher and administrator fails 
to read sufficiently in his professional field, not 
so much because of tiredness but rather on ac- 
count of laziness. Perhaps one state is a function 
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of the other. In any event, some individuals re- 
gard their duties as completed with their de- 
parture from their schools in the afternoons or 
at most upon the completion of their preparations 
for the classes of the next day or days. They 
have no thoughts about reading a professional 
book, magazine, or report. 

We must not underestimate the need for leisure. 
The educator must find some time for rest and 
relaxation, but the difficulty is that some of them 
immerse themselves in recreational activities to 
such an extent that they have no strength or time 
left for the serious reading required to maintain 
their professional standing. 

This brings up the question of the lack of time. 
Keeping in mind that, because of salary limita- 
tions, teachers may be forced to take on an ad- 
ditional job in order to add to their basic income, 
we can easily see that professional reading is 
faced in many cases by a formidable obstacle. 
Whether the second position is in education or 
in any other line of work, there may be no time 
afterward for the pursuit of professional interests 
through the medium of the printed page. 

Another time-consuming activity is commun- 
ity service. As a citizen, the educator feels keenly 
the obligation of participating in civic and com- 
munal undertakings. Many an evening or a week- 
end, therefore, may be spent away from the 
source of educational materials, whether in the li- 
brary or at home. 

Not to be overlooked, moreover, is the prob- 
lem of the family. The educator’s home duties 
may be of such a kind that he is prevented from 
giving time to professional reading, however much 
he might desire to further his understanding of 
his field. 

Finally, under the heading of personal obstac- 
les, we must take note of unwitting or non- 
deliberate neglect. It just happened that way. It 
never occurred to him. 


The Narrow Point of View 


The second categorv of obstacles is related 
to the profession itself. Some teachers and admin- 
istrators look upon their position as just another 
job, as a means to earn a living in a socially re- 
spectable way. Such persons have a very limited 
interest in professional growth, no ambition to 
advance their comprehension of pedagogical prob- 
lems and procedures, and no incentive for pro- 
motion to another type of educational service. 
They may have already attained their maxinum 
salaries and security of tenure and have, from 
their narrow point of view, nothing else to look 
forward to in education. It is most difficult to 
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Wanted: A Journal That Talks 


The medical profession has solved one of 
its professional reading problems—lack of 
time—with “the medical-journal that talks.” 
The Audio-Digest is a five-year-old weekly 
“printed” on magnetic tape and mailed 
throughout the world—at $143 a year. 
Many doctors listen to Audio-Digest by in- 
stalling a tape recorder in their cars, flipping 
it on while driving to the hospital. The first 
thirty minutes may consist of news drawn 
from some 600 medical journals. Typical 
items: “Cortisone and Chicken Pox” and 
“Chronic Obstructive Pulmonary Emphy- 
sema: A Disease of Smokers.” The final 
thirty minutes of a one-hour issue is usually 
a lecture by a prominent medical man. 

Educators eagerly await an Audio-Digest 
for teachers—subscription price $4.00. 











convince these individuals that it is worth their 
while to read pedagogical books and periodicals. 
To them, this is but a waste of time. No one can 
tell just how many persons of this stripe can be 
found within the profession, but let us hope that 
there are not many. 

There is another situation which occurs in 
schools and administrative offices to discourage 
an educator from furthering his knowledge of 
pedagogy. An ambitious teacher, let us say, who 
wishes to become an expert in his line of endeavor 
or to work for an advanced university degree 
may have to deal with an administrator who has 
no special interest in professional advancement. 
Such a functionary may not be pleased with a 
subordinate who is zealous in his pursuit of a 
deeper knowledge of pedagogical principles and 
methods. In fact, he may express his displeasure 
in various ways calculated to keep the 
teacher on a relatively low professional level. The 
teacher and the lower administrator, for their 
part, may be reluctant or may actually be afraid 
of antagonizing a superior who has fewer degrees 
or other marks of professional attainment. 

Among the vast numbers of educators there are 
many, particularly in the secondary and higher 
institutions, who regard themselves as specialists 
in subject matter and do not think that a know- 
ledge of pedagogy is essential to their effective 
functioning as instructors. In this belief they are 
usually encouraged by their professors and col- 
leagues. Since they look upon pedagogical cours- 
es as a waste of valuable time which ought to be 
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devoted to a more specialized study of one’s 
subject, they can hardly be expected to give up 
time for the reading of pedagogical publications. 
This limited viewpoint of education, the exclusive 
concentration upon a narrow teaching field, is 
a real obstacle to the dissemination of ideas about 
the educational process and related areas. For- 
tunately, a goodly number of subject-matter ex- 
perts will take note of some works in educational 
literature and it is possible, in view of the in- 
creasing interest in providing proper programs 
for a larger percentage of the population in many 
countries, that the number will even grow larger. 

A third class of difficulties standing in the way 
of wider educational reading by teachers and 
administrators is the very nature of much of the 
educational literature. In some fields, such as edu- 
cational philosophy and psychology, the vocab- 
ulary and style may frighten away the prospective 
reader. Esoteric books, pamphlets, and maga- 
zines may do the expert considerable good—and 
we need such publications—but they can hardly 
be expected to tempt the person who is not fully 
at home in these specialized phases of educa- 
tion. This is not to imply that educational writ- 
ings must be presented in a simplified, popularized 
manner, so as to attract the largest possible num- 
ber of readers in the profession. What we are 
seriously concerned about is the reduction of 
verbiage, the omission of the obvious, exactitude 
of expression, preciseness of definition, and other 
characteristics of lucid literary style. The right 
type of editorial ruthlessness will act as a restraint 
upon writers and will make an otherwise obfusca- 
tory piece of writing into something that can com- 
municate with the reader’s mind. 

Some readers have much difficulty with com- 
prehension of statistical tables and concepts, and 
this tends to make them shy away from reports 
of educatonal experiments and other forms of 
research. There are some, furthermore, who find 
historical writings rather dull, as well as some 
who will not undertake to read anything that is 
not of the how-to-do-it variety. Quite a large 
number of educators, particularly in the United 
States, will not read foreign educational works 
because they have not mastered the requisite lan- 
guages. 


The Embarrassment of Riches 


Still another problem in the area of profes- 
sional literature is the embarrassment of riches— 
the abundance of scores of periodicals and hun- 
dreds of new books and pamphlets each year. 
In the United States, the National Education As- 
sociation publishes some 25 periodicals, about 
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the same number of newsletters and bulletins, 
and numerous bulletins, reports, booklets, year- 
books, and other publications covering the whole 
range of educational interest. It is obviously not 
possible to keep up with the output of this one 
organization, let alone with the constant out- 
pourings of the American pedagogical press. So 
far as books and pamphlets are concerned, the 
education department of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library of Baltimore selects each year, with the 
aid of educational specialists, the sixty best edu- 
cational books of the past twelve months. Con- 
fronted with such a flood of printed matter, one 
cannot but throw up his hands in discouragement. 


And the Embarrassment of Poverty 


A fourth important obstacle concerns the cost 
and availability of educational literature. With the 
rising costs of living a phenomenon not limited 
to any one country, the problem of paying for 
periodical subscriptions and pedagogical books 
becomes a serious one. In order to survive in the 
midst of rising prices for paper, labor, and so 
forth, magazines are forced to raise the amount 
of the subscriptions and book publishers find 
it impossible to sell books for the prices of yes- 
teryear. The individual educator, in many in- 
stances, cannot afford anymore to continue his 
subscriptions or to purchase as many books as 
heretofore. 

The educator who lives at a distance from the 
large urban centers with their well-stocked li- 
braries is at a disadvantage in that he does not 
have the opportunity of browsing among the edu- 
cational books and periodicals, both old and new. 
Nor can he go over to his local bookshop to scan 
the latest titles in his field. Even in some larger 
communities the libraries and the bookshops are 
not fully equipped in most cases to take care 
of the educator’s needs. It is small wonder that 
educators facing such handicaps fail to keep 
abreast of the literature on education. 

After having considered some outstanding 
blocks to the reading of professional literature on 
the part of educators, we should now address 
ourselves to the problem of doing something to 
correct this deplorable situation. Several sug- 
gestions come at once to mind. 

The cost factor must be taken in hand, to begin 
with. Whatever else may be done about profes- 
sional publications—and much remains to be 
done—there is no doubt that, unless the teacher 
can afford to buy books and periodicals and exam- 
ine them in the comfort of his own home, it is less 
than likely that he will exert himself to read 
widely in the pedagogical literature. A suitable 
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discount for educators purchasing books or sub- 
scribing to journals may help. One possible pro- 
cedure is for teachers to get together and sub- 
scribe to several journals and purchase a num- 
ber of books. In this way, the books and period- 
icals will circulate in this reading circle at a mod- 
erate cost to each member. The disadvantage, 
of course, is that no one person will own each 
volume or issue. Perhaps, after each teacher in 
the group has read each of the materials, the pub- 
lications might be sold at reduced prices to in- 
dividual members and the resulting fund might 
be used for the purchase of new literature. Teach- 
ers’ reading circles may also exchange publica- 
tions with each other, thus making it possible for 
one to cover considerable ground among the edu- 
cational works. Also to be noted in connection 
with the economic problem is the advisability of 
purchasing second-hand books and magazines, 
if such are available, in bookshops or from edu- 
cators. 

From this writer’s viewpoint, it will be very 
desirable for foundations with funds to spend for 
the improvement of education to subsidize edu- 
cational publications so that they may fall within 
the financial range of the teacher or else to offer 
grants to selected teachers and administrators to 
enable them to obtain the literature necessary 
for a deeper knowledge of education. In those 
countries where educational foundations do not 
function, the national, regional, and local gov- 
ernments should contribute to a grant for the 
educator’s reading as part of his in-service edu- 
cation. 

For making a variety of educational literature 
available, the authorities should arrange for trav- 
eling collections or bookmobiles for those com- 
munities where relatively few professional books 
may be found. Town and central libraries should 
be asked to obtain a representative, up-to-date 
pedagogical collection, some of which might be 
borrowed for home use by the teacher. Each 
school, furthermore, should have a basic library 
of professional volumes and periodicals for its 
personnel. 


To Make Books Accessible 


“I believe that there should and will soon be 
a well-equipped educational library in every large 
center, accessible to teachers, that every teacher 
will own and know a few choice and well-selected 
books, and that all who have to do with education 
will realize the incalculable advantage which can 
now be derived from its serious, prolonged, and 
professional study.” This was said in 1886 by 
the psychologist-pedagogue, G. Stanley Hall, in 
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his preface to Hall and John M. Mansfield’s 
“Hints toward a Selective and Descriptive Bibli- 
ography of Education.” 


How To Improve Educational Publications 


Without doubt, publications have to be im- 
proved in many ways: to avoid the repetitious- 
ness of content, such as occurs ad nauseam in 
textbooks in psychology and educational psy- 
chology; to secure variety of subject matter in 
periodicals; to include material on the several 
sides of an educational controversy; and to ensure 
clarity, precision, and color in the style of writ- 
ing. One need but remember the critique, right 
or wrong, of the style of the /nternational Review 
of Education on the front page of the Times Edu- 
cational Supplement for January 28, 1955. Ir- 
respective of any other consideration, if teachers 
and other educational personnel are to be ex- 
pected to read educational literature, the style and 
content of books and magazines need refurbish- 
ing without the sacrifice, of course, of professional 
standards. 

As far back as 1886, Hall stated that “the 
amount of general educational literature now pub- 
lished is very great,” and there is no reason to 
believe that it has diminished since then. How can 
one cope with such an avalanche? Again Hall 
is helpful. Since pedagogical literature “is yet far 
too great to be mastered in a lifetime of the most 
diligent reading, and the reading time of most 
teachers is quite limited . . . they must assiduously 
cultivate the robust moral power of ignoring the 
great mass of petty, under-vitalized and worth- 
less reading-matter that is printed for them, which 
makes real knowledge impossible, and resolve— 
to adapt a well-known phrase—that the things 
they read shall be things worth reading.” This 
suggests the preparation of critical surveys and 
guides to educational literature. These should 
appear systematically and should include evalua- 
tions of the pedagogical publications. The ab- 
stracting journals and services, such as UNESCO's 
Education Abstracts, Psychological Abstracts, and 
the previously published Social Science Abstracts 
and Education Abstracts, have been doing good 
work in helping the educator choose his reading 
matter. However, they have very little evaluative 
comment. Guides to pedagogical literature should 
be prepared by a number of agencies—educational 
clearing houses, educational authorities on all 
governmental levels, and individual institutions. 
Teachers’ reading circles might develop their own 
rating schemes to indicate the value of educational 
publications. 

To get educators to read, it is furthermore nec- 
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essary for educational leaders—university pro- 
fessors and deans, superintendents of schools, 
and principals—to show the way by their own 
examples. Very probably, teachers will respond 
to the challenge. The leadership should also pro- 
vide suitable incentives to teachers and admin- 
istrators for professional reading, writing, and 
research. Such incentives might be of the order 
of salary raises, promotions in rank, released time 
from some duties, and other forms of special 
recognition. 

If professional reading is at all an important 
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activity for educators, it follows that the leaders 
in the field must do all they can to remove as 
many of the obstacles as possible. The individual, 
of course, must exert himself to gain familiarity 
with pedagogical literature, but he must get some 
help. A profession that can read critically the 
most significant writings on principles, procedures, 
and other phases of pedagogy will be in a better 
position to render effective service to the pupils, 
parents, community, and much wider geographical 


spheres. 





Recent and Choice General and Professional Books 


For educators who wish to set up a personal 
reading program of good, recent professional and 
general literature, two lists published by the NEA 
Journal are of considerable value. By permission, 
they are reproduced here without the descriptive ma- 
terial that accompanied the originals. 

The first list may be found in the May, 1957, NEA 


Journal. It was prepared by the Enoch Pratt Free 


Library of Baltimore with the help of some 200 lead-s 
ing educators. The second list appeared in the April’ 
Journal and was compiled by the Notable Books: 
Council under the chairmanship of Bernard W. Van 
Horne, with thirty-five libraries participating. 


I. OUTSTANDING EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
OF 1956 


The Teaching Profession 


Teacher Education for a Free People, ed. by D. 
P. Cottrell 

This Is Teaching, L. D. Haskew 

Education as a Profession, Myron Lieberman 


Philosophy, Principles, Current Trends 


American Pragmatism and Education: an Inter- 
pretation and Criticism, J. L. Childs 

A Report to the President, White House Confer- 
ence on Education 

An Adventure in Education, F. M. Hechinger 

Toward a Reconstructed Philosophy of Education, 
Theodore Brameld 

Social Foundations of Education, W. O. Stanley 
et al 


Historical Approach 


The American Lyceum, Carl Bode 


A History of American Education, H. G. Good 


Research and Statistics 


Fundamental Statistics in Psychology and Edu- 
cation, ed. by J. P. Guilford 

Twenty-five Years of Educational Research, Amer- 
ican Educational Research Association 


School Plant and Administration of Schools 


School Planning and Building Handbook, N. L. 
Englehardt et al 

The Yearbook of School Law, 1956, L. O. Garber 

From School Program to School Plant, J. H. Her- 
rick et al 


Elementary Schools 


How Firm a \Foundation? H. L. Caswell 

The Elementary School, V. E. Herrick et al 

Instructional Materials for Elementary Schools, 
35th yearbook, NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals 


Child Study, Psychology of Learning 


Exceptional Children, F. L. Goodenough 

Theories of Learning, 2d ed., E. R. Hilgard 

Personality in Young Children, L. B. Murphy et al 

Child Development, 3d ed., E. B. Hurlock 

Children’s Thinking, D. H. Russell 

Youth; the Years from Ten to Sixteen, Arnold 
Gesell 

Educational Psychology, rev. ed., J. M. Stephens 


Higher Education 


American Universities and Colleges, 7th ed., ed. 
by Mary Irwin 

The Public Junior College: 55th yearbook, part 1, 
National Society for the Study of Education 

The University Library, 2d ed., L. R. Wilson and 
M. F. Tauber 


Special Subjects 

Art Education, Thomas Munro 

Health Observation of School Children, 2d ed.. 
G. M. Wheatley and G. T. Hallock 

Physical Education, rev. ed., Delbert Oberteuffer 

Introducing Children to the World in Elementary 
and Junior High Schools, L. S. Kenworthy 

Social Studies for Children in a Democracy, 24d 
ed., J. U. Michaelis 

Developing Permanent Interest in Reading, ed. by 
H. M. Robinson 
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The English Language Arts in 
School, National Council of Teachers of English 


The Teaching of Reading and Writing, W. S. 


Gray 


Adult Education 
Learning Comes of Age, J. W. Powell 


Maturity in Reading, W. S. Gray and Bernice 


Rogers 

The University, the Citizen, and World Affairs, 
C. O. Houle and C. A. Nelson 

Adult Reading: 55th yearbook, part 2, National 
Society for the Study of Education 


II. NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1956 

My Lord, What a Morning, Marian Anderson 

John Quincy Adams and the Union, Samuel F. 
Bemis 

Theatre in the East, Faubion Bowers 

Helen Keller: Sketch for a Portrait, Van Wyck 
Brooks 

Through These Men, John Mason Brown 

Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox, James M. 
Burns 

This Hallowed Ground, Bruce Catton 

The Secret of the Hittites, C. W. Ceram 

The Blessings of Liberty, Zechariah Chafee, Jr. 

A History of the English-Speaking Peoples. Vol. 1, 
The Birth of Britain; Vol. 2, The New World, 
Winston Churchill 

Two Worlds, David Daiches 

Eisenhower: The Inside Story, Robert J. Donovan 

Bernard Shaw: His Life, Work and Friends, St. 
John Ervine 

The Age of Fighting Sail; The Story of the Naval 
War of 1812, Cecil S. Forester 

Youth; The Years from Ten to Sixteen, Arnold 
L. Gesell 

A Single Pebble, John R. Hersey 

Naught for Your Comfort, Trevor Huddleston 
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The Nun’s Story, Kathryn C. Hulme 
Richard the Third, Paul M. Kendall 
Profiles in Courage, John F. Kennedy 
Engineering in History, Richard S. Kirby 
Behind the Mountains, Oliver La Farge 
Harry of Monmouth, A. Margery Maughan 


Olympio; The Life of Victor Hugo, André 
Maurois 

New Lives for Old: Cultural Transformation, Mar- 
garet Mead 


Arms and Men, Walter Millis 

The Power Elite, C. Wright Mills 

The Earth We Live On, Ruth E. Moore 

Gallipoli, Alan Moorehead 

Jawaharlal Nehru, Francis R. Moraes 

One Foot in Eden, Edwin Muir 

The Last Hurrah, Edwin O’Connor 

The Singing Wilderness, Sigurd F. Olson 

Long Day’s Journey Into Night, Eugene O'Neill 

The American Presidency, Clinton L. Rossiter 

The Pitiful and the Proud, Carl T. Rowan 

Portraits from Memory, and Other Essays, Bert- 
rand Russell 

The Public Arts, Gilbert Seldes 

Autumn Across America, Edwin Way Teale 

Three Saints and A Sinner, Louise Hall Tharp 

An Historian’s Approach to Religion, Arnold 
Toynbee 

Segregation; The Inner Conflict in the South, 
Robert Penn Warren 


National best sellers of 1956, as reported by Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, were Don’t Go Near the Water, 
William Brinkley; The Last Hurrah, O’Connor; Pey- 
ton Place, Grace Metalious; Auntie Mame, Patrick 
Dennis; Eloise, Kay Thompson; Andersonville, Mac- 
Kinlay Kantor; A Certain Smile, Francoise Sagan; 
The Tribe That Lost Its Head, Nicholas Monsarrat; 
The Mandarins, Simone de Beauvoir; and Boon 
Island, Kenneth Roberts. 





Recommended: Unpleasant Reading Assignments 


In an article prepared for Bordon’s special is- 
sue on professional reading for educators, Stephen 
G. Rich (Rho 45), a member of the editorial 
board of the Journal of Educational Sociology, 
makes the following statement: 


Professional literature, to be useful in maximum de- 
gree, must include the books which are in fact attacks 
upon the schools. Without first-hand knowledge of what 
the sensation-monger is saying, without having put his 
finger upon the mistakes of fact which such writers use 
as the bases for their misunderstandings, the educator 
stands at a great disadvantage. .. . 


Likewise, it is really incumbent upon the practitioner 


of education to read, however obnoxious these works 
may be to him, the books of those who advocate the 
opposite trends in education to which he is committed. 
This is the more true because in too many cases dis- 
ciples have been unfortunately incompetent to apply 
correctly the doctrines of some major writer... . 


[The literature too infrequently raises] fundamental 
questions as to whether the particular content being 
taught fits the purpose for which it is included within 
school work. Substantially all the professional journals 
may be subscribed for by anyone. Thus that excellent 
one on fundamental issues, the Phi Delta Kappan, pub- 
ished by Phi Delta Kappa professional fraternity, has an 
increasingly large number of non-member subscrip- 
toms. ... 
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Do You Have Renaissance Man Reach? 


Our conference discussion dealt with the advis- 
ability of using college faculty members in the drive 
to get more money for higher education from busi- 
ness and industry. 

Someone said, sotto voce but distinctly, that Thor- 
stein Veblen wouldn’t have been much good at that 
sort of thing. 

Of the twenty-five persons present—including col- 
lege presidents, public relations and development 
people, and faculty members—only two laughed. 

This incident suggested that it might be interesting 
to devise a “culture test” for teachers, and the booby- 
trap described here is the result. The test was given 
to twenty teachers taking a graduate extension course 
in education from a major university. No one signed 
his paper, so there was no motive for dishonesty. 
The instructions were: “Place check marks after 
names of authors in the proper columns to indicate 
the extent of your familiarity with them.” In the 
tabulations below, each number indicates the per 
cent of the twenty teachers who checked that item. 


Have Have Can 
Author Heard of Read Identify 
RES etn 70 40 25 
eS Seka 50 5 5 
Sat eee 45 20 15 
Montaigne ........................ 70 15 20 
ERS SS 70 14 25 
AsrOpnaAnes .................... 55 15 15 
| 6a ee 40 20 15 
Thomas Aquinas .............. 80 40 45 
ee 85 40 35 
Maum Gorki .................. 45 5 5 
William Blake .................. 45 30 0 
Marcel Proust .................. 30 0 5 
Andre Gide ...................... 30 20 5 
Aldous Huxley .............. ... 65 25 30 
SS as 20 15 10 
Feodor Dostoevski ........ 35 20 30 
Robert Graves .................. 30 15 5 
F. Scott Fitzgerald ........ 70 25 15 
Thomas Gresham ............ 35 30 15 
Walt Whitman ................... 95 60 75 
A. C. Swinburne .............. 50 45 10 
Lincoln Steffens .............. 30 5 15 
Don Marquis .................... 40 5 10 
Arnold Toynbee .............. 55 20 30 


I opiesccrceseccaptonest 20 5 5 
» ag Eee 40 15 15 
E. or G. Sitwell ............:.<. 15 0 5 
Arthur Z. St. John .......... 10 0 0 
Harold Laski .................... 50 20 25 
Robert Ingersoll ................. 75 25 20 
Eugene V. Debs ............ 60 35 35 
i. — e 10 0 5 
gS Se en 20 5 10 
Max Beerbohm ................ 15 15 5 
BM; <eevenees ..............-... . 65 20 30 
Henry Thoreav ................ 90 70 60 
James Thurber ........... ant fae 35 35 





Thomas Mann ................... 80 50 35 
Francois Villon ............... 25 10 10 
3b 4  _ ac 75 40 55 
Stephen Crane .................. 40 20 25 
William Whyte, Jr. ........ 20 0 0 
J. A. Comenius ................ 60 35 20 
Giovanni Rosini ............ 50 5 25 
Thomas Hardy ................ 45 25 15 
Richard Harding Davis .... 40 15 15 
ks eR RRS cet 55 30 35 
| eee ere 25 15 0 
> SESE eeaeeneee 15 0 0 
William G. Sumner .......... 45 20 15 

PIOEIID ssi sncsnsnins 47 27 19 


Mr. St. John is, of course, a crafty, unfair fellow 
who never existed, so far as we know, but the name 
set up familiar reverberations in two minds. It is 
also worthy of note that two people who took the 
trouble to prove that they could identify certain 
authors figured Thomas Mann was “an early Amer- 
ican educator.” 

No generalizations from our results, please; the 
sample was too small and doubtless entirely unrep- 
resentative. We just thought you’d like to take the 
test yourself and see how you stack up against one 
group of teachers. 

The results do lead us to remark that the “Renais- 
sance Man,” at home in many different fields of 
knowledge and master of various skills, is an ideal no 
longer attainable, if it ever was. Yet if any pro- 
fession asks a man to reach for this ideal, it is teach- 
ing. 

How’s your reach in literature and social science, 
Brother Phi Delta Kappan? 





B® The Saturday Review’s annual report on uni- 
versity presses across the nation (May 4, 1957) 
carries an article titled “New Day Dawning for the 
Scholar with a Manuscript.” It describes the potenti- 
alities for the world of humanistic learning in a 
$1,725,000 gift recently announced by the Ford 
Foundation. Grants go to thirty university presses 
but are to be used to do the most good possible 
for the individual scholar. 


B® The Massachusetts Institute of Technology has 
just published a study of Russia’s educational sys- 
tem. The work, described as a top-to-bottom exam- 
ination of Red education, emphasizes technical and 
engineering training. One of its conclusions: Rus- 
sia’s schools and colleges, while succeeding in the 
production of larger numbers of technically educated 
men and women than do U. S. schools, are no para- 
gons to be imitated. 
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Administrators Look at Their Preparation 


As administrative units become larger and more complex, 
and as the work of educational leadership is increasingly 
professionalized, programs for the preparation of school 
administrators are being critically examined. This study 
will help program reorganization make sense. 


By ADOLPH UNRUH 


TUDENTS of school administration, school 
ha officials, and college professors are currently 

engaged in examining the work, preparation, 
recruitment, and selection of school administra- 
tors. This article describes a study in the second 
of these categories. 

One underlying hypothesis of this study was 
that, through the cooperation of staff members in 
institutions of higher learning and administrators 
on the firing line, better programs of preparation 
could be developed. The results of this study are 
being utilized in the development of a graduate 
program of education for administrators at Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. 

A second hypothesis was that programs for 
the preparation of high-school administrators 
and superintendents have much in common. These 
common elements of educational experience might 
well make up the basic course in school adminis- 
tration. Finally, there was the hypothesis that 
the positions of high-school principal and super- 
intendent are somewhat different and that in- 
formation furnished by school administrators 
would show something of the nature of these 
differences. 

The seventy-five school administrators polled 
were a highly selected group located in the pub- 
lic schools of the metropolitan St. Louis area. 
Sixty-three of them—twenty-seven superinten- 
dents and thirty-six high-school principals—con- 
tributed to the study. All respondents hold the 
master’s degree and seven of the superintendents 
hold earned doctor’s degrees. Twenty-six prin- 
cipals had graduate credit beyond the master’s 
degree ranging from none to fifteen hours, and 
ten principals had accumulated from fifteen to 
fifty hours above the master’s degree. Ninety per 
cent of the group was active in local professional 
associations and sixteen per cent held offices in 
either state or national associations. 





MR. UNRUH (Beta Iota 89) is a member of the 
Bureau of Consultant Service, Graduate Institute of 
Education, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


The first question was concerned with the 
length of the graduate program of professional 
preparation. Even with proper selection of sub- 
jects and courses, it was assumed that the amount 
of work possible in one year of graduate study 
might not suffice. Respondents were permitted a 
choice from a range of one to three years of grad- 
uate work. Ninety-six per cent of the superintend- 
ents and 64 per cent of the high-school principals 
voted for the two year program. While 33 per 
cent of the high-school principals voted for a one 
year program, they suggested so much program 
content for their preparation that it would be im- 
possible to achieve it in one year. 

In an effort to get answers to the problem of 
content for a graduate program of preparation, 
two questions were posed. The first one was, 
“As you think back on your first administrative 
experience, in what areas of knowledge did you 
feel the need of help?” The other question was, 
“What are some important courses, subject mat- 
ter, or educational experiences that should go 
into a two-year program if one is desirable?” The 
responses were treated separately for superin- 
tendents and principals, and the four types of sug- 
gestions were ranked in order of frequency. Rank- 
order correlations were computed. Two of the 
hypotheses, the presence of core elements and the 
possibility of differentiation, were examined in 
this way. 

The Core Subjects. An examination of sev- 
eral of the correlation coefficients did suggest 
the presence of a number of common ele- 
ments. These are collected in Table I. 


Table I. Relationships Between Programs and Needs 


Principals’ Program and Superintendents’ Needs _.233 
Superintendents’ Program and Principals’ Needs .375 
Principals’ Needs and Superintendents’ Needs 339 
Superintendents’ Program and Principals’ Program .093 








While the coefficients were all relatively low, 
they were all positive, which suggested fruitful 
relationships among the four lists. It also sug- 
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gested that some common elements could be lifted 
from the lists by the use of more intensive anal- 
ysis. The four relationships shown in Table I 
were SO investigated. The suggestions that ranked 
in the upper ten (less than half of the list) with 
deviations up to five (less than one-fourth that of 
the highest) were selected for review. It was also 
found useful to examine the next ten ranking sug- 
gestions for which the deviations were no greater 
than five. 


Areas of Agreement 


The superintendents’ suggestions and the prin- 
cipals’ suggestions for their own education con- 
tain twenty-seven items in common. The first 
ten on which there was the highest agreement 
were: public relations, school law, curriculum 
development, budget procedures, public speaking, 
and an internship for prospective administrators. 
A few administrators thought they should be paid 
for training an intern! These, then, were the most 
important common recommendations. The next 
ten suggestions on which there was the same 
amount of agreement but to which somewhat less 
importance was attached were as follows: more 
work in the social sciences, business administra- 
tion, community relations, philosophy of educa- 
tion, work in group dynamics, school surveys, and 
a study of tax structure and taxing procedures. 

The second problem was to examine the two 
lists of needs for any commonality. The twenty- 
nine suggestions were examined in the same way 
with reference to rank and deviation. Of the most 
important ten suggestions in both lists these five 
common elements emerged: school law, school 
finance, curriculum development, personnel and 
professional problems, and budgeting. By holding 
the deviations at the same level and permitting 
the rank order to drop ten places, it was possible 
to extract these additional five areas of common 
need: school-community relations, group dynam- 
ics, additional work in psychology, guidance and 
counseling, and public speaking. 

In the third problem, the relationship between 
the principals’ needs and the superintendents’ 
suggestions, four courses were considered. It was 
found that curriculum development, personnel 
and professional problems, school law, school fi- 
nance, and budgeting procedures came to the 
top. In the next lower ten items, those common 
to both lists were organization and management, 
administrative procedures and techniques, group 
dynamics, psychology, and public speaking. 

The fourth problem was the analysis of the re- 
lationship between the superintendents’ needs and 
the principals’ suggested program of preparation. 
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Using the same criteria for selection as described 
above, these four items were found in common 
among the highest ten: administrative procedures 
and techniques, school law, budgeting procedures, 
and curriculum development. In the next ten 
items, only two qualified as common elements: 
more work in social sciences, and school-com- 
munity relations. 

Results of This Analysis. These four prob- 
lems constituted the search for common elements, 
or the core. The results established two categor- 
ies of subject matter: (1) more work in selected 
academic areas and (2) courses or studies in the 
professional area. The former included composi- 
tion and writing, public speaking, psychology 
(including mental hygiene), and work in the so- 
cial sciences. The first two of these are in the area 
of communication, regarded as very important in 
administration. 

In the professional area, five major suggestions 
were common to all lists and four other items 
rated very high. The first cluster with the highest 
rank in importance was composed of school law, 
curriculum development, budgeting procedures, 
school-community relations, and group dynamics. 
The second cluster of common elements, which 
ranked only slightly below the first cluster, was 
made up of public relations, school finance, per- 
sonnel and professional problems, and research. 
Both superintendents and principals ranked the 
internship at this level. These nine areas of con- 
tent and the internship make up the core of a 
program for the preparation of school adminis- 
trators which the St. Louis administrators would 
approve. 

Differentiated Programs. The second hypothesis 
required the identifying, if possible, of some 
elements which differentiate between the work of 
the superintendent and the high-school principal. 
The problem was suggested when the coefficients 
of correlation found between the need for help 
and future preparation was negative (—.449) for 
principals, and positive (.462) for superinten- 
dents. Certainly the principals were very critical 
of their preparation. It seems quite probable that 
in the past the preparation of high school prin- 
cipals was very similar if not identical to that 
for superintendents. 


Areas of Disagreement 


It appears that high-school principals feel a 
greater need than superintendents for work in su- 
pervision, social sciences, human relations, spe- 
cific techniques for administrative routines, organ- 
ization and management, and conducting teach- 
ers’ meetings. The superintendents ranked three 
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items much higher than did the principals. These 
items were: developing policies and procedures, 
business administration, and composition and 
writing. 

With reference to proposals for courses, the 
high-school principals pointed up quite clearly 
seven items for inclusion in graduate professional 
programs. These were: supervision, guidance and 
counseling, statistics, tests and measurement, ex- 
tracurricular programs, composition and writing, 
and human relations. Only the principals pro- 
posed composition and writing in the preparation 
program, although both groups “needed” it. In 
contrast to these, superintendents ranked much 
higher than did the principals the following: 
school finance, building and building programs, 
and theory and principles of administration. 

Each group of respondents was permitted free 
discussion of questions of needed competence for 
“that first job” and made suggestions for future 
preparation programs. From these discussions a 
clearer insight was obtained as to the meaning of 
the items on each list. 

The picture of the ideal high-school principals’ 
professional education emerged somewhat more 
clearly after this analysis. First of all, there would 
be the requirement of the basic work in selected 
academic fields. Then there would be the basic 
administration course already described. Thirdly, 
specialization and differentiation requires work in 
twelve fields, according to the results of this anal- 
ysis. These fields are: organization and manage- 
ment of schools, supervision, evaluation of in- 
struction, tests and measurement, statistics, guid- 
ance and counseling, extracurricular activity pro- 
graming, psychology (adolescent psychology in- 
cluded), and special techniques for administra- 
tive routines. All of this makes it rather clear 
that one year of work will not suffice. 

The ideal superintendents’ preparation is also 
based on the work in selected academic fields, plus 
the core of work in administration. Thirteen pro- 
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posals or recommendations were identified for 
specialized preparation, including theory and 
principles of administration, development of pol- 
icies and procedures, working with boards of edu- 
cation, working with lay committees, school sur- 
veys, business administration, relationships with 
the state department of education, purposes and 
management of auxiliary agencies, tax structure 
and taxing procedures, teacher recruitment and 
selection, history of education, and philosophy of 
education. 


Conclusions. This study in which sixty-three 
well-educated and experienced school admin- 
istrators participated brought clearly to light 
at least four problems related to their prep- 
aration. The first was that one year of grad- 
uate education is no longer sufficient for the 
preparation of either the high-school principal 
or the superintendent. The second problem which 
came into focus was the need for more work 
in certain academic fields as these impinge on 
the function of modern school administration. 
The third conclusion which emerged was that 
there are a number of fields of professional know- 
ledge and understanding common to the work 
of both superintendents and principals. These 
fields combined into an instructional core would 
be basic to specialized courses which would fol- 
low in the individual’s program. The last con- 
clusion that can be made was that there are dif- 
ferences in the need for certain professional edu- 
cation related to the two administrative positions. 
In some cases there seems to be a real differentia- 
tion. If a good basic course in educational admin- 
istration for all prospective school administrators 
were the beginning of the professional prepara- 
tion, the specialized courses could be organized 
in sequence and the work graduated in terms of 
difficulty, advanced concepts, theory, and the de- 
velopment of expertness in a specialty leading to 
genuine professional competence. 





The ‘Organization Man’ Embryo 


“The typical undergraduate in American colleges 
today may be the perfect organization man in em- 
bryo. He expects no die-hard struggle for survival of 
the fittest, but rather an abundance for all as each 
one teams up with his fellow self-seekers in ap- 
pointed places on the American assembly line. What 
he craves from higher education is vocational prep- 
aration and social adjustment.”—PuHILip E. Jacos, 
author of a forthcoming volume to be titled Chang- 
ing Values in College. 


For Training College Teachers 


The $25,000,000 Ford Foundation grant an- 
nounced recently for the training of college teachers 
will provide graduate fellowships at the rate of 
1,000 a year for the next five years. The awards are 
expected to average $2,200 each, to be applied to 
tuition and living expenses for the first year of grad- 
uate study. Large sums will also go to universities for 
aid to graduate students beyond the first year. Other 
money will be used to finance the recruitment pro- 
gram. 
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‘I Worked My Way Through College’ 


Is there a tendency to dilute the benefits of the college ex- 
perience unnecessarily by part- or full-time work? The 
author thinks there is, and he suggests that high school 
guidance personnel attempt to check it. 


By JOHN W. DYKSTRA 


ILLIONS of American housewives who 
M have been approached by eager young 
magazine salesmen can attest to the fact 
that it is possible to “work one’s way through 
college.” This opportunity has long been re- 
garded as a sacrosanct avenue of social mobility, 
a basic manifestation of the thoroughly demo- 
cratic orientation of American life. It most as- 
suredly has made it possible for thousands of able 
young Americans of modest means to develop 
their intellectual talents more fully. 

In many ways this state of affairs is unique 
to America. There is no social stigma attached 
to such activity; on the contrary, except within a 
few campus groups with social pretensions, the 
working student tends to be regarded as a bit 
more self-sacrificing than the rest. Nor is any 
part-time work regarded as too menial for a young 
intellectual. American college students can, with- 
out loss of self-respect or status, combine studies 
in philosophy with caring for lawns or waiting 
on tables. The high incidence of working college 
students has been further encouraged since World 
War II by the existence of a national period of 
full employment, making suitable part-time jobs 
easier to come by. 

Without intending to minimize the social bene- 
fits that have been derived from the American 
acceptance of the dual role of scholar-worker, I 
should like to call attention to some of the less 
desirable results. 

The college program in any institution with 
reputable standards is designed to be a full-time 
one. The actual time spent out of class in read- 
ing, studying, and preparing papers will, of course, 
vary according to the student’s ability, interest, 
and level of aspiration. But when several hours 
per day must be allotted to working, something 
has to “give,” and all too frequently it is the 
academic work that suffers. 

Increasingly, the writer has had students citing 
the demands of outside employment as the reason 
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why academic tasks were not done at all, or else 
done in obvious haste. This excuse more than 
any other is presented with an air of self-right- 
eousness. Some working students—as well as a 
few administrators—expect that standards will be 
altered in recognition of the work burden. 

For some working students it is not the courses 
that suffer so much as it is other valuable aspects 
of college life. Admittedly, there are many time- 
consuming activities that occur on American col- 
lege campuses that can be dispensed with with lit- 
tle or no educational loss. But it is equally true 
that the opportunity to associate with others of 
similar intellectual bent, both informally and in 
organized groups, can be both stimulating and re- 
warding. At their best, America’s colleges offer an 
impressive array of interest clubs with which the 
student can profitably affiliate. There is certainly 
a substantial educational loss resulting from the 
inability of many working students to participate 
to the fullest extent in such activities. 

The interests of the working student have suf- 
fered too from his tendency to accept the view 
that the academic program must be built around 
his working hours. In this way the requirements 
of outside employment may exert a tyrannical con- 
trol over all the elective aspects of a student’s 
course. Afternoon courses, no matter how vital 
to his educational needs and interests, may have 
to be ignored. Or it may be the eight o’clocks, 
of whatever merit, that must be sacrificed be- 
cause a late evening job makes them intolerable. 
In the small college, with a limited number of 
sections of each course, the expedient replacement 
for such sacrificed courses sometimes assumes 
pathetically ludicrous proportions. 

For obvious reasons, the problems of the work- 
ing student loom larger in city colleges than in 
the ivy-covered resident institutions of outlying 
villages. In view of the growing movement to 
make opportunities for higher education available 
in all sizable urban centers, the temptation to 
attempt the full-time job on an inadequate al- 
lotment of time is likely to affect increased num- 
bers. The expansion of evening division programs, 
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catering almost exclusively to working students, 
will add further to the problem. 

For some students, working while studying 
is not a matter of choice. The choice is between 
working and college, or no college at all. 

There is ample evidence that for many others, 
however, the compensation received for the out- 
side work is not needed to provide for main- 
tenance and tuition. The work can only be re- 
garded as essential from the viewpoint of the 
student’s conception of the full life, involving ade- 
quate funds for dating, maintaining a car, and 
other recreational activities. 

Recently, in the course of my advising duties, 
I listened to a heart-rending tale of the economic 
pressures that made it necessary for a student of 
modest talents to jeopardize his academic future 
by continuing in a most time-consuming outside 
job. Upon concluding our session, we walked to- 
gether to the street, where my advisee climbed 
into his flashy new convertible and soared away. 
Some orchids for the fraternity dance, he ex- 
plained, had to be arranged for before he reported 
for work. 

A number of motivations seem to be involved 
in the continued presence in the work force of 
college students who could avoid the burden. 
Some freshmen are unduly impressed by the fact 
that in contrast to high school they now have only 
fifteen hours of classes per week. It seems that the 
abundance of time remaining simply demands a 
job of some sort. 

In the case of the city or community colleges, 
the fact that many of the student’s former high 
school colleagues, whom he continues to see, are 
gainfully employed probably increases the stu- 
dent’s restlessness about not being a wage earner. 
Continuing to reside at home with a father at 
work may also make the prolonged dependence 
less tolerable. And, of course, college students 
are not insulated from the tantalizing display that 
America offers of goods and services to those with 
adequate purchasing power. 

It will be contended by some that the work 
obligations of students make for a more rather 
than a less valuable college experience. Outside 
jobs certainly run the gamut in terms of their 
value to intellectual and social development. 


If Valuable, a Part of the Program 


If, however, it is concluded that work ex- 
periences are desirable, they should become an 
integral part of the college program. Students 
could then only be given employment opportuni- 
ties that promised rich educational dividends. The 
academic and work loads could be properly ad- 
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More Working Students Than Ever 


More college students were working in 1956 
than in any previous year since World 
War II. The Bureau of the Census reports that 
1.5 million college students held part-time jobs 
during this period. Leading occupations were 
farm and non-farm laboring jobs, service work 
in private households and commercial estab- 
lishments, and selling jobs. 











justed so that unreasonable demands would not 
be made upon the student. Programs incorporat- 
ing this feature are already in effect in such 
widely divergent institutions as Antioch College 
and the New York State Technical Institutes. 

In addition to the previously mentioned detri- 
mental consequences of the present arrangement 
to the working student, there are the possible long 
range effects on college standards. A plethora of 
college students who have substantial work obli- 
gations may well influence college faculties to ex- 
pect less and less in the way of outside prepara- 
tion. This danger would seem to be especially 
great in those disciplines where proficiency stan- 
dards tend to be highly subjective anyway. It is 
not uncommon even now to find students—par- 
ticularly in evening divisions—who are “satis- 
factorily” carrying a complete load of academic 
courses while putting in a forty hour work week. 
It would seem that only in a few cases of ex- 
tremely unusual talent, motivation, and self-sacri- 
fice could this be possible if conventional stan- 
dards of out-of-class activities were adhered to. 

The “working while studying” arrangement has 
become so widely accepted as normal—rather 
than as an undesirable necessity—that it is very 
doubtful whether any program of government 
subsidization would markedly reduce the number 
of college students who are dividing their atten- 
tion between school and job. Providing regular 
payments would, in a great many cases, merely re- 
sult in a raising of sights as to what constitutes a 
necessary standard of living for a college student. 
Despite the federal benefits paid for the support 
of the education of veterans after World War II, 
the percentage working was probably substan- 
tially higher than in the lean supportless days 
of the thirties. 

Perhaps the guidance personnel of our high 
schools are in one of the most strategic positions 
to check this tendency to dilute the benefits of the 
college experience unnecessarily. They should 
stress to all college aspirants that pursuing a col- 
legiate course of study is a full-time job. Those 
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Juvenile Delinquency Report 


pm Just off the U. S. Government Printing Office 
presses is an important Senate Judiciary Committee 
report titled “Juvenile Delinquency.” The 251-page 
volume wastes no time before documenting the se- 
riousness of the problem, and the fact that it is 
becoming more serious. “If the nation’s delinquency 
rate continues its upward trend at the same rate it 
has during the years 1948 through 1955, over 1 mil- 
lion children will appear before the courts in 1956,” 
the report says. “The year 1955 . . . saw more than 
1,450,000 boys and girls coming to the attention 
of the police for misbehavior. About 3 out of 4 were 
dealt with directly by the police and were not taken 
to the juvenile court. . = 

The appalling statistics show an 11.4 per cent in- 
crease of arrests of young persons (under 18) in 
1955. Minors committed 68 per cent of the nation’s 
auto thefts, 61 per cent of the larceny-thefts, 23.4 
per cent of the rapes, even 7 per cent of murders. 

The Phi Delta Kappan contemplates publication 
next year of a series of articles on the role of the 
school in dealing with the complex problem of 
juvenile delinquency. Communications with the edi- 
tor with regard to manuscripts are solicited. 


Comparative Costs 


> Crime and delinquency cost more than six times 
the entire expense of public education in the United 
States. The American public last year spent almost 
exactly as much on alcoholic beverages as was spent 
on all public education—$9 billion. 





students who are not in actual need of income 
should be discouraged from contemplating out- 
side work during the school term. 

Those who must work in order to finance their 
education should have their thinking directed 
toward the feasibility of taking less than the nor- 
mal academic load. This suggestion will be better 
received if the student has been conditioned to 
look upon the values of the college education, 
rather than the acquisition of a degree, as the 
principal reason for college attendance. It is to 
be hoped that some effective measures can be 
taken to check the trend toward a wider and wider 
dispersal of the student’s time and energies. 


New PDK Commission? 


B& Single copies of Higher Education in a Decade 
of Decision, most recent publication of The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, may be secured for 
$2.00 (cloth bound) or $1.50 (paper bound) from 
the National Education Association. Herman B 
Wells, Indiana University president, is currently 
chairman of the Commission. Among the members 
are ten Phi Delta Kappans: Kenneth Oberholtzer 
(vice-chairman), L. Frazer Banks, John L. Bracken, 
William G. Carr, Arthur F. Corey, Finis Engleman, 
Virgil M. Hancher, Paul Misner, Howard Wilson 
(secretary), and Wendell P. Jones (program as- 
sistant). James E. Russell, who will succeed Wilson 
as secretary on July 1, is also a member of the 
fraternity. Wilson goes to UCLA as dean of the 
School of Education. 


School Administration Confo 


> The Midwest Administration Center and the De- 
partment of Education, University of Chicago, will 
sponsor a conference July 24-26 to focus on prob- 
lems of the school superintendent. The administra- 
tion of schools is becoming less an individual mat- 
ter and more a team operation; therefore this con- 
ference will examine the role and function of the 
central administrative staff, paying particular atten- 
tion to superintendent-administrative staff relation- 
ships. For further information, write Merton V. 
Campbell, Midwest Administration Center, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Practical Aid for Researchers 


> A practical aid for graduate students has been 
published by the Ohio State University Bureau of 
Educational Research under the title, “Library Re- 
sources in Educational Research,” by Ruth E. See- 
ger. Among the skills it will help develop are: find- 
ing needed references quickly; determining their 
quality and usefulness; recording references com- 
pletely, accurately, and in acceptable form; and mak- 
ing such notes as will serve the student’s immediate 
and probable future needs. It lists useful publica- 
tions for researchers in a variety of specialized fields. 
* * * 

The different genetic possibilities contained in the 
human chromosomes total two to the twentieth power. 
Since Adam, the potential variety of humanity has hard- 
ly been scratched. 
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Opinion Survey on State Colleges 


> An interesting feature of “Illinois Looks to the 
Future in Higher Education,” a 220-page report 
of the Governor’s Higher Education Commission 
just published, is a modest opinion survey intended 
to give some clue to what people of the state think 
about higher education there. Among the interesting 
opinions: 

Ninety-one per cent of the respondents think 
higher education helps a person in his job and that 
it is more necessary today than it was ten years 
ago. 
he many people believe the state schools do the 
better job of training students as believe the pri- 
vate schools do the better job. 

Thirty-nine per cent think “everybody” should 
go to college. Another 36 per cent think only the 
“academically qualified” should go. Fifteen per cent 
say “those interested” and 4 per cent say “those who 
can afford it.” 

In answer to the question, “Do you think the 
state should pay for a college education for those 
students who want to go to college and can’t af- 
ford it?,” the answers were “Yes,” 34%; “No,” 
14%; “Partial,” 50%; “Don’t know,” 2%. 

Most of the respondents think Illinois should 
build more schools, paying for them with state taxes. 
There was a variety of opinion on what kind of 
taxes should be used; income tax, 11%; sales tax, 
24%; property tax, 9%; general taxes, 15%; cor- 
poration tax, 6%; miscellaneous, 15%; no opinion, 
24%. 

There are some interesting cross-sectional break- 
downs of opinion. For example, it is shown that 
persons who attended college are more likely to judge 
Illinois higher education “good” than those who 
didn’t attend. But a larger percentage with college 
experience also think it “bad.” A healthy 22 per 
cent of the non-attenders admit they don’t know. 


‘Reports-in-Depth’ for 1956 

& Better Schools, “a clearinghouse for school im- 
provement,” has published a collection of center sec- 
tion reports-in-depth from 1956 issues of the maga- 
zine which is worth any schoolman’s time for the 
hour it takes to scan it. Topics covered are adver- 
tising school needs, Council services and materials, 
gifted children, legislation affecting schools, public 
relations, reading instruction, school boards, teach- 
ers, teaching about the schools, White House Com- 
mittee recommendations, and a year-end review of 
school news. Better Schools is published by the Na- 
tional Citizens Council for Better Schools, 9 East 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


> Pi Lambda Theta, a national honor and pro- 
fessional association for women in education, will 
hold its twentieth biennial council at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City, from 
August 21 to 24 of this year. All Pi Lambda Thetans 
in the vicinity are invited to attend. 
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Wisconsin ‘Re-Treads’ Too 


B® The University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee 
(formerly Wisconsin State College) has prepared 
at least 180 liberal arts graduates for elementary 
certification since the beginning of the current teach- 
er shortage, according to Neal Billings, chairman of 
the Department of Elementary Education. Dr. Bill- 
ings believes that all of the state colleges of Wis- 
consin, as well as the University, have been pro- 
viding this kind of training for some time, although 
they were omitted from a list published recentl 
by the Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 
This list was reprinted in the Phi Delta Kappan 
for January, 1957. 


NSPRA Handbooks 

> Two new handbooks appeared in May under the 
imprint of the National School Public Relations As- 
sociation: Public Relations Gold Mine, 64 pp., $1.25; 
and School—1957, 64 pp., $1.25. The first is a gen- 
eral school PR handbook for those in a school sys- 
tem who have responsibilities for public and em- 
ployee relations. The second includes the digests of 
top magazine articles and broadcasts which have 
appeared in The School Bell. 

A third NSPR publication, Action and Reaction 
($1.25), will appear this month. Published in co- 
operation with the National Association of Educa- 
tional Secretaries, it is aimed at the school secretary, 
whose PR importance has often been overlooked. 


No Firings; Just Fewer New Teachers 


B® The public schools of Atlanta, Ga., will begin 
broadcasting closed-circuit TV programs to classes 
within the school system in September. The first 
thing Superintendent Ira Jarrell had to do was as- 
sure the staff “that no teacher will be out of a job 
as a result of the experiment.” The number of new 
teachers needed in the system may be cut down 
slightly if the experiment succeeds, however. At- 
lanta has studied the closed-circuit broadcasting 
being carried on in Hagerstown, Md., and has been 
“impressed by it.” 


PDK’s Philadelphia Luncheon 


® Phi Delta Kappans in Philadelphia for the NEA 
Centennial Convention in July will be able to pur- 
chase tickets to a fraternity luncheon at which Com- 
missioner Lawrence Derthick is expected to speak. 
The luncheon will be held at the Adelphia Hotel at 
noon on July 4 under the sponsorship of Eta Chap- 
ter. Frederick Haas is in charge of arrangements. 


® “Most secondary school mathematics programs, 
including textbooks, are out of date. They teach 
nothing discovered in the past sixty years and are 
utterly out of step with the age of the atom and 
automation.”"—Howarp F. FEeuR, president, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
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Salaries in the Largest Cities 


p> What are top salaries for teachers with the mas- 
ter’s degree or equivalent in the nation’s largest 
cities? The Superintendent’s Bulletin, Seattle, Wash., 
reports them as follows for 1956-57: 


1. New York ........ $8,000 27. St. Louis .......... $6,200 
2. Long Beach ... 7,275 28. Syracuse .......... 6,200 
3. San Francisco .. 7,120 29. St. Paul ............ 6,100 
SS 7,000 30. Kansas City .... 6,000 
5. Newark ............ 700 631. Taeee ............ 6,000 
6. Rochester ........ 7,000 32. Youngstown .... 6,000 
7. Chicago ............ 6,750 33. Dayton ............ 5,950 
5. Oetiend .......... 6,693 34. Omaha ............ 5,950 
9. Buffalo ............ 6,600 35. Columbus ........ 5,900 
10. Jersey City .... 6,600 36. Worcester ........ 5,900 
11. Minneapolis .... 6,600 37. Houston .......... 5,700 
12. Portland .......... 6,600 38. Providence ...... 5,675 
13. San Diego ........ 6.550 39. Wiens ............ 5,625 
14. Cleveland ........ 30) @&. tae ......... 5,600 
15. Los Angeles .... 6,410 41. San Antonio .... 5,525 
16. Milwaukee ...... ae «© <. tee 3. 5,520 
17. Baltimore ........ 63960 <@. Bom ........... 5,508 
18. Denver ............ 6,300 44. Miami .............. 5,475 
19. Washington, 45. Ft. Worth ........ 5,450 

a 6,300 46. Seattle .............. 5,400 
-_; Agents ............ 6,264 47. Louisville ........ 5,300 
21. Indianapolis .... 6,250 48. New Orleans .... 5,090 
a Ane ~..........=. 6,200 49. Birmingham .... 5,000 
23. Cincinnati ........ 6,200 50. Oklahoma City.. 5,000 
24. Grand Rapids .. 6,200 51. Norfolk ............ 4,700 
25. Philadelphia .... 6,200 52. Richmond ........ 4,650 
26. Pittsburgh ........ 6,200 53. Memphis .......... 4,435 


Geographic Differentials 


b> The American Federation of Teachers finds that 
teacher pay varies far more with local conditions 
than by individual preparatiou and background. Pay 
differential for teachers with identical preparation 
in different localities may amount to more than $100 
per week. For example, a starting elementary or high- 
school teacher with a bachelor’s degree earns $2,000 
a year in Fayetteville, Ark., but would get $4,674 
in East Chicago, Ind. After six years on the job at 
Fayetteville, he would be earning $2,500, and that 
would probably be the top. In Long Beach, N. Y., 
after sixteen years of teaching, a teacher with the 
bachelor’s earns a maximum of $7,900. (Fayette- 
ville holds the dubious distinction of paying the 
lowest starting teacher salary in the nation, accord- 
ing to the AFT survey.) 


College Salaries Are Up 


®& College faculty salaries have risen faster in real 
income during the past two years than those of phy- 
sicians, industrial workers, or lawyers, according to 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. The rise in 
real income has been 18 per cent for faculty while 
others have gained only 9 or 10 per cent. However, 
college teachers lost 5 per cent from 1940 to 1954 
while physicians, for example, gained 80 per cent. 
There is still a long way for college teachers to go 
before they regain their 1940 economic position. 
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(Continued from page 359) 
that counseling, clinical, and social work must 
remain forever separate. Few public education 
settings are so large as to afford the single func- 
tionary who does only diagnosis or home calls. 

The role of the counselor is covered under 
functions and under methods. Here administra- 
tion and research are acknowledged. The subse- 
quent explanation of needs and problems por- 
tray pupil needs as basic. But another effort to 
inject idealism results in a chart which places 
values superior to organization and program, 
while counselor and counselee finally appear at 
the bottom of the chart as recipients. Yet, later, 
needs are again described as primary. If it were 
not for the belaboring of the philosophical issue, 
Chapter 12 might well stand alone as a handbook 
statement on guidance programming. 

Chapter 13 is a concise, independent unit rich- 
ly supplied with diagrams on the organization of 
guidance. 

The treatment of guidance specifically in the 
community college was rather unique and should 
be studied carefully. Chapter 15 declares that 
the school has a duty to foster, as well as to coop- 
erate with, community guidance agencies. If the 
author is perceiving a trend, then we may be 
entering a new stage in efficient utilization of 
the labor force and in preventive mental health 
services for parents. 

Recommendations for broad training and prac- 
ticum requirements for “grass roots” counselors 
are outlined. But these may not be achieved until 
grass roots salary schedules are altered corres- 
pondingly. The inclusion of sociological course 
work is particularly to be commended. There is 
also a very specific listing of guidance costs in 
given programs. This will prove especially useful 
to educators who are involved in budgeting for 
personnel services. The author was a convincing 
advocate of the need for visualizing and working 
through the problems of federal apportionment. 

In summary, this source is a rather comprehen- 
sive introduction to its subject. An over-abund- 
ance of words for each concept makes for am- 
biguity and labored reading. The insertion of a 
philosophical advocacy at times seems to confuse 
the conceptual structure. It is not clear that the 
text approaches the combination of substantive 
content and editorial clarity evident, for example, 
in the Warters or Tyler or McDaniel texts. Yet 
the work is very sound. It may be most useful as 
a reference and as a practicum discussion guide. 
—Reviewed by Jay W. REEvE (Delta 1977), 
consultant in psychological services, Stanislaus 
County Schools, Modesto, Calif. 
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Respondents to the questionnaire used to se- 
cure names of books for review in this issue were 
invited to make comments of any kind. Some of 
them are reproduced below: 

“I read any and everything I can get my hands 
on—fiction, biography, history. The historical novel 
is especially fascinating to me. Every field of know- 
ledge is, or should be, grist to the mill of the in- 
telligent teacher.” T. M. STINNETT, executive sec- 
retary, National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. 

“The sheer prestige drive of the academic world 
to measure accomplishment by publications is lead- 
ing to an increasing welter of mediocre books that 
are unworthy of print, at the same time that ‘time- 
competition’ requires ever greater selectivity. You, 
by the weight given this questionnaire and resultant 
report, add to this. Why not include in your com- 
munique the motion picture, the television shows? 
Books are important; let’s have no minimization of 
this. But in the world of today no man can call 
himself truly cultured who is entirely unfamiliar 
with other media as well.” FLOYDE E. BROOKER, di- 
rector, Audio-Visual Instructional Service, NEA. 

“As I tried to list significant educational materials, 
I concluded that education is really in need of a 
Horace Mann—a great and versatile spokesman.” 
Ep Prau, educational specialist, Michigan State 
University Extension Division, Marquette. 

“I have recently read several books which show 
the negative side, such as Educational Wastelands, 
Quackery in Public Education, etc. Thought-pro- 
voking, to say the least. I thought these books had 
value chiefly in the way they treated our present- 
day school problem so subjectively. In most cases 
they gave me answers in the positive and made 
more clear to me the fact that subjectivity will not 
solve our present weaknesses in education.” WILLIAM 
G. TERRY, counselor, St. Paul, Minn. 

“If as much effort on the part of individual teach- 
ers were being made toward raising the standards 
of education as there is toward raising salaries, we'd 
really be doing a good job.” EVERETTE Swan, sixth 
grade teacher, Ballwin, Mo. 

“The magazine is great. PLEASE, don’t start pick- 
ing out topics and devoting entire issues to them. 
This results in a lot of good manuscripts being un- 
published and a lot of poor ones which happen to 
deal with the chosen topic being published.” WiL- 
LIAM K. Durr, assistant professor, Department of 
Teacher Education, Michigan State University. 


Just two special issues this year, Mr. Durr. Is that 
too many?—The Editor. 


“This is a good piace to confess that I am the 
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co-author of No. 3 of the ‘significant’ books [College 
Orientation, Weigand and Blake]. It is significant 
because it is the first of its kind and is being re.’ 
ceived well! (Now in third printing since published 
in July, 1955).” WALTER S. BLAKE, JR., assistant pro- 
fessor, University of Maryland. 4 

“A more satisfactory plan should be developed 
to place recent professional books in the hands of” 
persons teaching education courses at the college” 
level. Students in these classes are future professional ” 
leaders and their book-buying habits are being de- 
veloped now, as they see what the companies are 
doing.” RoscoE V. BUCKLAND, director, secondary” 
student teaching, Berea College, Ky. j 

“To revitalize our appreciation of this great Amer. ~ 
ican heritage of ours—re-read Bryce’s The American 
Commonwealth, written over one-half century ago!” 
JOHN S. JOHNSON, director of institutional research, 
New Mexico Highlands University. ’ 

“To coin a phrase, I wish I had more time for” 
professional reading.” HoLMEs HaMILTON, principal, 
Grant White School, Forest Park, IIl. 

“Finding time to read books and the money to 
buy them is a puzzle I haven’t solved yet.” DoNatp ~ 
W. DEaTON, teacher, Decatur, Ind. q 

“What a devastating questionnaire. Actually, I am — 
minister of a college church and carrying nine hours 
of education and social studies teaching. It handicaps — 
my education!” HuGH C. CRroucn, assistant pro-~ 
fessor, education and social studies, Nasson College,” 
Springvale, Me. 3 

“The broader the reading, the more useful the” 
person becomes as a teacher.” Paut E. RICHARDS, — 
Mathematics Department, Santa Monica City Cok 
lege, Calif. ‘ q 


Dear Editor: 4 

The Phi Delta Kappan is the one professional 
organ that I thoroughly enjoy because it contains so” 
much good professional information and counsel. ~ 

For the first time, however, in the many hundreds 
of issues I have read, I was disappointed and dis- 
turbed by the article, “How to Make an Impression 
in a Discussion Group Without Actually Saying Any-— 
thing.” (McIntyre, March, 1957) ... There is no 
element of “—Service, and Leadership in Education” 
contained in the article and it is a disgrace to our 
profession.—RUussELL B. Dickerson (Alpha Tau” 
315), The Pennsylvania State University. Presently 
serving as visiting professor, College of Agriculture, ” 
University of the Philippines. 


Dear Editor: 

I was amused by the article by Kenneth McIntyre 
in the March issue. I think the point in the article” 
was very well made. I am writing to request the” 
privilege of duplicating this article with credit. . . . 
I am very pleased with the excellence which you ” 
have built into the magazine. I am sure that the ~ 
membership is as well pleased as I am.—GorDON 
I. SWANSON (Eta 473), associate professor of educa-— 
tion, University of Minnesota, and District Rep-— 
resentative, Dist. IV, Phi Delta Kappa. 
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